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RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
B The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works 
of British Artists, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five. Aimis- 
sion ls. Catalogue 6d. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


XHIBITION OF THE. SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. (Incorporated by Royal Cherter.) 
The THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society 
is NOW OPEN from Nine a.m. until dusk. Admittance Is. 
ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


PSUTCTE OF ACTUARIES.—Notice is 
hereby given that PETER HARDY, Esq., F.R.S., will give 
a Lecture at the Rooms of the Institute of Actuaries, 12, St. 
James's Square, entitled ““ Elementary Illustrations of the Theory 
of Life Assurance and Annuities,” on Tuesday, the 15th inst., at 
Seven o’clock, p.m. precisely; being the First of a Series of Three 
Lectures “ On the Doctrine of Life Assurance,” which Mr. Hardy 
has kindly offered to deliver to the Members of the Institute. 
WARD TUDOR SCARGILL, Assistant Secretary. 
12, St. James’s Square, London, April 12th, 1856. 


: er? ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
CANON ROW, WESTMINSTER. 

PRIZES of Ten Pounds each will be awarded to Art Workmen 
during the present year for the most successful Specimens, of 
WROUGHT IRON WORK AND STONE CARVING. 

Prospectuses, &c., may be had at the Rooms of the Museum. 
GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
HENRY CLUTTON, Honorary Secretary. 











April 10th, 1856. 


RYSTAL PALACE. — PICTURE GAL- 
LERY.—It is intended to construct, in the North Wing of 
the Crystal Palace (at present occupied by the raw produce),a 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of Modern Pictures 
ofall the Schools of Europe. The Gallery will open early in the 
ensuing summer. No charge will be made for exhibition, but it 
is proposed to charge 5 per cent. on sales. 
Communications to be addressed to Mr. Henry Mogford, F.S.A., 
at the Palace, in whose hands the Directors have placed the man- 
agement of the Gallery, and from whom full particulars may be 





The Directors reserve to themselves a right of selection. 
By order, 
G. GROVE, Secretary. 





QEYsTAL PALACE MUSEUM OF NAVAL 


ARCHITECTURE.—To SHIP-OWNERS, SHE@- 

ERS, ENGINEERS, STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES. and 
Others.—The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company being about 
to form in the Palace a MUSEUM of NAVALARCHITECTURE, 
on an extensive and classified plan, exhibiting the progress of the 
art from an early period to the present day, with specimens of the 
most recent improvements, respectfully invite all parties having 
the means, to assist them in this object by contributing for exhi- 
dition MODELS of SHIPS, BOATS, MARINE ENGINES, &c. 
A detailed plan of the proposed Museum (for which a considerable 
number of models has been already collected) may be obtained 

m the Secretary, to whom all communications should be 

ressed. By order, 


Crystal Palace, March, 1856. G. GROVE; Secretary. 


THE CAMBRIAN INSTITUTE. 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 
Patrons. 
His Highness Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Dunraven. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
The Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 
The Right Hon. Lord Milford. 
The Right Hon. Lord Talbot de Malahide. 
Genera SECRETARY. 
Rev. John Williams, Middleton, Manchester. 
Srcretary or Lonpon Committee. 
Rey. Robert Jones, All Saints’ Parsonage, Rotherhithe. 
The Institute was blished for the and diffu- 


sion of a knowledge of the Arts, Sciences, and Literature in their 
telations to Wales and its Marches. ' 











ae CAMBRIAN JOURNAL (the organ 

nstitute) is i i 

} the trae ts issued Quarterly to Members. The April 
L jot Louis Lucien Bonaparte’s Literary Tour through 


2. Traditionary Annals of . 

3. The Fhanisless in —_—" 

4. Sion Dafydd Rhys. 

5. London Branch of the Institute. 

6. Trial by J ury. 

7. Reviews. 
; on pond and Miscell. 

Any information with r 9 

tained from Mr. Richard Menon, Tenby. tie 


AR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN 
a ection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and 
Tunes ow illustrative of the National Music of England: wah dee 
mame to the different Periods, and Notices of the Airs 
ters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: also, a 
text Account of the Minstrels. By W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A. To 
talatee an in 16 Parts, forming 2 vols. imp. 8vo: each Part con- 
rn = — oe Parts I. to V. are now ready. 
Price , or a! . 6d. 
periodically” rs,2s.6d. The remainder to be 
+ Cramer, Beale, and Chappell 201, Regen’ 
whom Subscribers’ Names are received, ee? 











RINTERS’ PENSION SOCIETY.—THE 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place on TUESDAY, 
April 22, 1856, at the Lonpon Tavern, Bishopsgate Street.—SIR 
RODERICK I. MURCHISON, G.C.St.S., D.C.L., F.R.S., V.P.G.S., 
V.P.R. Geog.8., M.R.LA., &c., Director General of the Geological 
Survey, in the Chair. 
STEWARDS. 
Mr. ALDERMAN AND SHERIFF KENNEDY. 
G. E. H. VERNON, Esa., M.P. 
Mr. ALDERMAN anv SHERIFF ROSE. 
HERBERT INGRAM, Esa., M.P. 
Colonel Sykes, F.R.S. and L.S. M.R.1.A., and Chairman of the 
E.I.C., India House. 3 
John Barrow, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., F Z.8., F.R.G.S., Admiralty. 
S. Baxendale, Esq,, Spottiswoode and Co. f 
Thomas Bell, Esq., F.R.S., P.L.S., Professor of Zoology, King’s 
College. 
Henry Bradbury, Esq., M.R.I., Whitefriars. 
Joseph Causton, Esq., East Cheap. 
George Clowes, Esq., Duke Street. 
Thomas Dix, Esq., Paternoster Row. 
Robert Forbes, Esq., Hornsey Road. 
Henry Rumsey Forster, Esq , 12, Pall Mall. 
William Francis, Esq., Ph.D., F.L.S., Red Lion Court. 
S. W. Fullom, Esq., Chalcott Terrace. 
George D. Gibb, Esq., M.D., M.A., F.G.S., Guildford Street. 
Robert Gilbert, Esq., Ave Maria Lane. 
Edmund Hodgson, Esq., Chancery Lane. 
John W. Kaye, Esq. 
Richard Keysell, Esq., Camomile Street. 
Thomas Longman, Esq., Paternoster Row. 
John Henry Murchison, Esq., Kingston. 
John Murray, sq., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Albemarle Street. 
Rev. G. C. Nicolay, King's College. 
Lieut..Gen. Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., F.R.G.S., Clapham 
Common. 
Professor Ramsey, F.R.S., Local Director Geological Survey. 
Lovell Reeve, Esq., F.L.S., West Hill. 
William Rivington, Esq., St. John’s Square. 
Sir Cusack P. Roney, Canadian Railway Company. 
Colonel E. Sabine, R.A., D.C.L., V.P., and Treasurer, R.S., 
Ashley Place. 
William Sc tt, Esq.. Queen’s Printing Office. 
Warington Smyth, Esq., M.A., Geological Survey, Jermyn Street. 
John Van Voorst, Esq., F.L.S., Paternoster Row. 
Dinner on Table at Five for Six o’clock. 
Tickets 20s, each, to be had of the Stewards, at the Tavern, and 
of JAMES S.HODSON, Secretary. 


HE KENNINGTON COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL, at BINFIELD HOUSE, BINFIELD ROAD, 
CLAPHAM ROAD, is now open for the reception of Pupils. ; . 

Head Master—Rev. CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A., Trinity Col 
lege, Oxford. 

Second Master—Rev. JAMES W. L. ROWLEY, Curate of St. 
Barnabas, South Kennington. 

French Master—M. BERNAMONT. 

German Master—Mr. W. BUNGER, of the University of 
Berlin. 

Drawing Master— 

Organist and Professor of Music—Mr. T. J. BOARDMAN, Mus. 





oc. 
Writing Master—Mr. EDWIN GRAY, of the City of London 
School 


‘Aidea by such other Masters as may be necessary. 





education, and the entire Discipline of the School, are under the 
direction and control of the Head Master. A general supervision 
of the School is also exercised by the following “ Visitors” :— 
Rev. CHARLTON LANE, M.A., Incumbent of St. Mark’s, Ken- 
nington, and Rural Dean. 
Rev. WILLIAM HARTNER, M.A., Incumbent of St. Barnabas, 
South Kennington. 
Rev. J. MCCONNELL HUSSEY, B. A., Incumbent of Christ- 
church, Brixton. 
MARTIN JOSEPH ROUTH, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 
The Year is divided into Three Terms—viz., “Easter Term,” 
“ Summer Term,” and “Christmas Term.” 
Charges to be paid at the end of each Term. 
Day Pupils (without French), £4 4s. per Term. 
Day Pupils (with French), £5 5s. per Term. 
Day Boarders (with French), £10 10s. per Term. 
Boarders (with French), £16 16s. per Term. 
All particulars may be obtained by applying to the Head Master 
at Binfield House. 
Binfield House, March 25th, 1856. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
ECOND-HAND COPIES of the following 


WORKS may now be obtained from MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY at greatly reduced prices :— 

Macaulay’s England, vols. 3 and 4—Westward Ho!—Belcher’s 
Last of the Arctic Voyages—Doran’s Queens of the House of Han- 
over—Eustace Conyers—Lilliesleaf—Grace Lee—Seymour's Tra 
vels in Russia—Memoirs of Sydney Smith—The Quiet Heart— 
Oliphant’s Travels in the Far West-The Newcomes—Van de 
Velde’s Travels in Syria—Madame Pfeiffer’s Second Voyage— 
Memoirs of Lady Blessington—Millicent—and many other Works 
of the Past and Present Seasons, lists of which may be obtained 
on application. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 511, New Oxford Street, London ; 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 





Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





The Religious and Moral Training of the Pupils, the general 





Just published, price 6s. No. VI. of the 
PINbURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL, Exhibiting a View of the Progressive Discove- 
ries and Improvements in the Sciences and the Arts. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. Londen: Longman and Co. 





Just published, price 2s., feap. vo, cloth boards, 
(CASTLES NEAR KREUZNACH. By Miss 
ROBERTSON, Author of ‘‘ Affinities of Foreigners,” &c. 


Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. e 





This day is published, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, price 9s. 


HE SCIENCE OF SOCIAL OPULENCE. 
—— LUCAS SARGADT, late of Trinity College, 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Birmingham; William Grew 
and Son; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, 


ERN ALLIES ; a Supplement to the Ferns 


of Great Britain. Flexible Boards, 31 plates; full coloured, 
18s.; partly coloured, 9s. 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





PLAIN EDITION, 
Now read7, 
HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN ; con- 


taining 48 plain plates and coloured frontispiece. Flexible 
Boards, price 6s. 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, &c, 
On the Istof May, 
BEMISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 


JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible Boards, crown 8¥0, with 28 
plates. Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK to the MARINE AQUA- 
RIUM: containing Practical Instructions for Constructing, 

Stocking, and Maintaining a Tank, and for Collecting Plants and 
Animals,» By P.M. GOSSB, A.L.S. 
4 ~ gw -aohn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





Just pw ed, Sy@pprice 12s. 6d., Vol. I., containing the Order 
* . ceipitres, 
(ENIEBOLOGICAL SYNONYMS. By the 
late HUGH EDWIN STRICKLAND, M.A., F.R.S., &. 
Edited by Mrs. HUGH EDWIN STRICKLAND and SIR WIL- 
LIAM JARDINE, Bart., F.R.S.E., &€. 
John Van Voorst,1, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, Syo, 884 pages, 400 Woodcuts, price £1 11s. 6d., a 
Second Edition of 


GENERAL OUTLINE of the ANIMAL 


KINGDOM, and Manual of Comparative Anatomy. By 
THOMAS RYMER JONES, F.R.S., Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy in King’s College, London; late Fullerian Professor 
of Physiology to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, &€c. &. 


John Van Voorst, |, Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK ON ENTOMOLOGY. 
Now ready, 12mo, pp. 244, price 3s. 6d. 
HE WORLD OF INSECTS; a Guide to its 
WONDERS. By J. W. DOUGLAS, Secretary to the Ento- 
mological Society of London. 

“ Comprises a vast amount of valuable information in a compact 
portable form, well condensed and arranged ; but yet by no means 

dry or tedious.”—Entomo.ocist’s WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


London: John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 





NEW BOOK ON ENTOMOLOGY, BY A WORKING MAN. 
Now ready, 12mo, pp. 194, price 3s. 


PEActicAL HINTS respecting MOTHS and 
BUTTERFLIES, with Notices of their Localities, forming a 
Calendar of Entomological Operations throughout the year in pur- 
suit of Lepidoptera. By RICHARD SHIELD. 
“ Excursions are made to our principal collecting grounds, and 
the descriptions of scenery havea pleasant freshness about them."’ 
—EnrTomMOLocist’s WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


London: John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 





Fifth edition, with Additions by A. Henfrey, Esq ,8vo, 5s. cloth, 


A N ANALYSIS of the BRITISH FERNS 

and their ALLIES. By G.W. FRANCIS, F.L.S. With 
Engravings. Fifth edition, revised, with Additions, by ARTHUR 
HENFREY, F.R.S., F.L.8., &c., Professor of Botany, King’s Col- 
lege, London, and Lecturer cn Botany at St. George’s Hospital; 
with an additional Plate of the latest Discoveries. 

“We highly recommend it to all desirous of becoming ac- 
quainted with this very interesting race of plants.”—FLoRicuL- 
TURAL CABINET. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Statig A 


Nearly ready, 4to, — 


EMOIR on the CHOLERA 


the Year 1854; with Considerations §) e: 
demic, By HENRY W. ACLAND, ig 
,» Physician to thed 










Fellow of the Royal 
tomy, Radcliffe Li 
and to the Oxford Board of Health in 1854, i 
London: John Churehill, and John ae 2 
Oxford: Zohn Henry and Jameg) 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 


CANON ROW, PARLIAMENT STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. 





3Batron. 
THE RIGHT HON. AND RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Wresivent. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL DE GREY, K.G., F.B.S., F.S.A. 


Trustecs. 
SIR CHARLES BARRY, R.A. 
PHILIP HARDWICK, Esq., R.A., F.RS., F.S.A. 
A.J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, Esq., F.S.A. 


Committec. 
H. AUSTIN, Esq,, (Cor. Mem.) 
CHARLES BARRY, Esq. | 
Tue Rev. CEARLES BOUTELL, 
RAPHAEL BRANDON, Ese. 
WILLIAM BURGES, Esq. 
R. D, CHANTRELL, Esq. 
EWAN CHRISTIAN, Esq, 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Esq. 
W. C. COCKS, Esq. 
Tue Rev. Lorp A. COMPTON, (Cor, Mem.) 
BE, W. COOKE, Esq.; A.R.A. 
BENJAMIN FERREY, Esq. | 
M. A. GERENTE, (Cor. Mem.) | 
JOHN GIBSON, Esq. | T. WILLEMENT, Esa. 
GEORGE GODWIN, Esq. H T. HENRY WYATT, Ese. 


TREASURER—GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, Esq., A.R.A. 
Honorary Sxecretary—H, CLUTTON, Esq, Assistant Srcrretary—M. J, LOMAX, Esq. 
Avprtors—PROFESSOR DONALDSON; EWAN CHRISTIAN, Esq. 
Curator—C, BRUCE ALLEN, Esq. 
Banxers—Mzssrs, COCKS, BIDDULPH, & Co., 43, Charing Cross, 
By whom, and by each Member of the Committee, Subscriptions and Donations are received. 
Cottxctor axp Canvassrr—Mr. RICHARD MOTT, 2, Alfred Cottages, Warner Road, Camberwell. 
Movutprr—Mrk. J. J, SMITH. 


PHILIP C, HARDWICK, Ese. 
M. ROHDE HAWKINS, Esg. 

Str WALTER C, JAMES, Barr. 
Tue Rev. T. JAMES, (Cor. Mem.) 
H. E. KENDALL, Jun.; Esq. 

J. L. PEARSON, Esa. 

FRANCIS C, PENROSE, Ese. 
Tue Rev. J. L. PETIT. 

A. SALVIN, Esq. 

GEORGE SCHARF, Jun., Esq. 
Siz FRANCIS E. SCOTT, Bart. 
E. SHARPE, Esq., (Cor. Mem.) 
ALBERT WAY, Esgq., (Cor. Mem.) 











OBJECTS OF THE MUSEUM. 


Tre Ancirrectvrat Mvsrvum, founded in the year 1851, as the nucleus of a Natronat Musgum oF ARCHITECTURAL 
Axt, is intended to supply a great and increasing public want, viz., the want now felt by the public, by architects, artists, 
and art-workmen, of referring to and studying the architectural art of past ages, and of those arts which follow and have 
had their origin in architectural art. Its direct practical object is to improve and perfect the art-workmanship so deficient 
at the presént time. 

To effect this 4 large and increasing collection of casts and specimens has been already formed from the finest ancient 
examples, English and Foreign, of complete architectural works, arranged as far us possible in the order of their date ; 
also of details, comprehending Sculpture of Figures, Animals, and Foliage; Mouldings, Encaustic Tiles, Mural Paintings, 
Roof Ornaments, Rubbings of Sepulchral Brasses, Stained Glass, Impressions from Seals, and of all other subjects of Fine 
Art connected with Architecture. The whole range of Gothic Art from those countries where it has been practised is 
more or less represented by casts and specimens, thus enabling the student to arrive at the great principles which have 
guided the mastets of Architectural and the other Arts, Arrangements are also now being made for the complete classifica- 
tion and arrangement in the order of their countries and dates of the casts and specimens of the architectures of the 
Classical, Oriental, and other Styles, of which there are now a number of fine examples in the Museum. A collection of 
éasts from Natural Foliage, &c. is in course of formation, to afford opportunities for the study of the ornamental art of 
past ages side by side with Nature herself. 

To casts and specimens are added, as opportunitics offer, Photographs, Drawings and Engravings of Architectural 
Works ; the Photograph or Engraving giving a view of the whole structure, the casts by its side giving the detail, To 
these have been added sonie models of buildings, 

Courses of Lectures are delivered during the summer and autumn sessions, The co-operation of Architects and of 
lovers of Ait ts carnestly solicited, to aid in the delivery of Lectures to the workmen in the rooms of the Museum, 

Prizés for the inost meritorious specimens of Stone and Wood Carving, Metal Work, Decorative Painting, &c., are 
annually offered with the view to encourage and individualise the Artist Workmen of the day, Donations or loans of 
Specimens, Engravings, Books, &c., will be most serviceable in enriching the Collection—of books especially, as it is 
wished to form an Art-Library for the use and benefit of workmen studying at the Museum, 

Manufacturers and others are invited to exhibit specimens of Art-Workmanship during the sessions, subject to the 
approval of the Committee, but on their own responsibility, 

‘Catalogues of thé Collection, now numbering upwards of 6500 Specimens, may be obtained ; price, to Non-Subscribers, 
6d, ¢adh; Substribers mziy hive their copies on application at the rooms of the Museum, 


© 





30, Wetsxck Street, CAVENDISH Square, 


Me. Letobu's Netw Publications 


In 2 vols., price 2ls., just ready, 


CALIFORNIA: Its Gold and its 
INHABITANTS. By SIR HENRY HUNTLEY, Author of 
“Seven Years on the Slave Coast,” “ Peregrine Scramble.” 

In 1 vol., price 5s., by post, 5s. 4d. 


HINTS TO HORSEMEN: Showing 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY BY HORSES. By HARRY 
HIEOVER. 

“ By far the most useful and practical book that Harry Hieover 
has written. It will be eminently useful to all buyers and sellers 
of horses—to sporting and hunting men—to farmers—and, in fact, 
to allwho have anything to do with horses.”—Express. 

2, SPORTING FACTS AND FANCIES. Price 14s, 
3. THE PROPER CONDITION FOR HORSES. 5s, 
4. BIPEDS AND QUADRUPEDS. 5s. 

5. THE WORLD, AND HOW TO SQUARE IT. 6s, 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


DIAMONDS AND DUST: Being 
GRAINS FROM THE SANDS OF SOCIETY. 

“ IfSir Edward Bulwer Lytton be not the writer of this novel, 
we congratulate the reading public on the advent of a new author 
of equrl ability. ‘ Diamonds and Dust’ requires no praise from 
us; its intrinsic merit will insure for it a brilliant success,”~ 


EXpress. 
LIFEH’S CHANCES. 


“ The plot is very full of interest.”—Disparcu. 
“« By intensity of interest it has not been equalled by any novel 
we have read for years.” Express. 


THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT. 


“The author brings the reader's mind to bear on many vexed 
questions of the day, nay, upon those that have been standard 
questions since the human brain began to busy itself about God, 
the soul, human life, and eternal destiny.” —The Groner. 


THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 


“ Readers will find in this novel matter sufficient to interest 
and please the most fastidious.”—Bicrsrer JOURNAL, 


In the Press. 
In 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


ELSIE SEYMOUR. 
AGNES WARING. 


By the Author of “‘ Kate Vernon.” 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 
By EMMA WARBURTON, Author of ‘‘ Mabel.” 
This day is published, 3 vols. 8vo, price £2 2s. 

YHE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC: 
A HISTORY. By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

“His ‘ History’ is a work of which any country mig‘t be proud.” 

—Press. 
“‘Itis a work of real historical value, the result of accurate 


criticism, written in a liberal spirit, and from first to last deeply 
interesting.” —ATHEN ZUM. 
“ Mr. Motley has searched the whole range of historical docu 
ments necessary to the composition of his work.”—LeEaprER. 
London : John Chapman, 8, King William Street, Strand; 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF TIIE ASTRONOMER 
ROYAL’S LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. 


Just published, price 5s., neatly bound in embossed cloth, 


SIX LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. 


Delivered at the Meetings of the Friends of the Ipswich Mv 
seum, at the Temperance Hall, Ipswich, in the month of March, 
1848, With an Introduction. 

By GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, 
AstRoNoMER Roya.. 
Third Edition. 
London: Simpkin, Marshali, and Co. , Stationers’ Hall Court. 
8. H. Cowell, Ipswich, and all Booksellers. 








NOTICE TO AUTHORS OF PROSE AND POETICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, 


How to PRINT and WHEN to PUBLISH. 
Practical Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and 
Possessors of Manuscripts, on the efficient Publication of Books 
intended for General Circulation, or Private Distribution. Seat, 
post free, to orders inclosing twelve stamps. 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. : 
AtM¢ the best New Works may be had without 


delay from this extensive Library by every Subscriber of 
One Guinea per annum. The preference is given to W of 
tory, Biography, Religion, Phiiosophy, and Travel. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London,aid 
76, Cross Street, Manchester. 
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NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ Trevelyan,” “ Marriage in High Life.” 


Just ready, in 3 vols. 


THE OLD GREY CHURCH. 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of “Trevelyan,” “ Marriage in High Life.” 





LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





DR. DORAN’S NEW WORK. 


KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. 


2nd Thousand. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


By the same Author, 


HABITS AND 


2nd Thousand. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TABLE TRAITS, WITH SOMETHING ON THEM. 


2nd Thousand. Crown S8vo, 6s, 
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REVIEWS. 


Del Avenir Politique de Angleterre. Par 
le Comte de Montalembert. Troisiéme 
Rdition. Revue et Augmentée d’un Post- 
scriptum: La Paix et la Pairie 4 Vie. 
Paris: Didier et OC. 

The Political Future of England. By the 
Comte de Montalembert. Authorised 
Translation. Murray. 

We remember somewhere to have read a 

curious theory concerning the duality of man’s 

nature. We were told that every man is the 
antipodes of himself ; that the philanthropist 
is the most selfish, the pietist the least moral, 
the solitary the most gregarious of men. 
That we were somewhat startled, we confess ; 
and yet we can say, with the Eclectics, there 
is somewhat of truth in the paradox. Action 
and reaction, ebband flow, systoleand diastole, 
are the law of human as well as of material 
nature. Thus, as Leigh Hunt tells us, Sir 
John Vanbrugh was a wit, “full of mirth in 
his comedies, and an architect full of gravity 
inhis building.” Coleridge says of a Quaker, 
that he is “a mixture of ice and flame.” Kings- 
ley gives it as his opinion of the Americans, 
that they are at once “‘ the most practical and 
the maddest in speculation ” of all nations on 
the face of the earth; and Colley Grattan 
narrates an amusing adventure with a man 
who was, in his own identical person, the 
most polished Frenchman and the most rustic 

Irishman whom he had met in the “ High- 

ways and Byways” of his travelled life. We 

must not be surprised, then, if the Count de 

Montalembert suddenly transforms - himself 

from the eulogist of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 

and the champion of the Society of Jesus, 
into the panegyrist of the English and the 
hopeful prophet of England’s future. We 
have seen of late amongst ourselves the elo- 
quent advocate of war converted, within the 
revolving seasons, into its open satirist; and, 
like Carneades before the Roman senate, 
overturn his own propositions by a series of 
contrary arguments, as if to show that nothing 
could be known or believed in the world. 

Edmund Burke and Vergniaud were first the 

friends and then the foes of the sans-culottes; 

as Wellington and Peel, on the other hand, 
were first the enemies and then the advocates 
of Catholic Emancipation and Free Trade. 

Tn short, whatever man is, that it seems 

he will not be; and therefore when M. 

de Montalembert was indulging himself in 

tha sodies on the extra-mundane virtues 
of mish saints, and ringing the bells of 
heaven in jubilee for the triumphs of ambi- 
tious Jesuits, he was by anticipation the 
worshipper of constitutional freedom and the 

Anglican Church. Thus it isthat amongst men 

there is a sort of poetical justice in the old 

adage which tells us that “extremes meet a 

nor can M. de Montalembert very much 

wonder, though it appears he is somewhat 
annoyed, that a writer in the ‘ Univers’ should 
exclam—<‘“ The Catholic Hercules has turned 

Protestant!” Just fancy Mr. Spooner 

coming out as the apologist of the Spanish 

Inquisition, and of the tule of King Bomba ; 

or, on the other side, Cardinal Wiseman 

writing a pamphlet to prove that the tem- 
poral power should have undisputed authority 
mall matters relating to the church! How 
people would stare; and yet, after all, it is 
in the nature of things that men, like dreams, 


should go by contraries. The Count, then, 





must console himself with this reflection, 
when he thinks that he has “to contend, 
both in Europe and America, with the whole 
might of religious prejudice against Protes- 
tant England, and of political prejudiee 
against English freedom and English ambi- 
tion ;”’ and, moreover, that his former friends 
are “ outrageous” with their ci-devant cham- 
pion for riding over to the ranks of the 
“enemy,” and making a merit of his defec- 
tion; as when Dumourier lovingly embraced 
the Duke of Brunswick in the sight of the 
ten thousand émigrés whom he was sent to 
abolish utterly. 


country—no change in his patriotic senti- 
ments—but because of the state of things at: 
Paris; and so we suspect that were Louis 
Philippe still experimentalizing upon consti- 
tutional government in France, we should 
find the Count, with his old energy and elo- 
quence, making vigorous speeches on his 
favourite topic, called euphemiously “liberty 
of education,” but, in truth, the establish- 
ment of the Jesuits as the recognised teachers 
of French children. The Count, in his 
published letter to Mr. Hayward, from which 
we have already quoted, naively confesses 
that with regard to the Church of England 
he may be an Anglomane, but that he cannot 
be an Anglican. Not unfrequently in his 
book, which has already caused no little sen- 
sation, he is good enough to express himself 
with a degree of enthusiasm for our institu- 
tions, and, indeed, for our character as a 
people generally, which is a little unusual for 
a foreigner, and very strange for the leader 
and mouthpiece of French ultramontanism. 
What is the meaning of all this, let us ask ? 
Has the Count—following in the footsteps of 
his English prototype, Chisholm Anstey— 
actually given up the Pope, and taken to 
common sense? Or, is this now celebrated 
work of his the product of a conflict between 
his political sentiments as a Frenchman and 
his religious convictions as a Roman Catho- 
lic, in which patriotism comes off victorious, 
but, nevertheless, Popery, though defeated, 
is not yet extinct ? 

To our minds the matter seems not very 
difficult of comprehension, though it has 
already puzzled so many. ‘There was once a 
time, even in England, when a great writer 
and famous satirist thought it safer to trans- 
fer his inquiries on the subject of certain 
grievances into the almost unknown regions 
of Japan, while he took good eare, however, 
that nobody should be stupid enough not to 
see that his remarks had an application nearer 
home. Gulliver had to roam the earth for 
examples that would illustrate the follies of 
English politicians. Plato and Sir Thomas 
More alike found it more convenient to treat 
of an ideal republic and Utopia than to 
descend into the dusty arena of everyday life. 
Nothing was more natural than when M. 
Guizot wished to impart his views to his 
countrymen concerning the duties of a Presi- 
dent of a French republic, that he should 
choose to do so in a memoir of Monk and 
Cromwell; or that M. de Lamartine should 
prefer to give his opinions of an Orleanist 
dynasty in a ‘History of the Girondins,’ 
rather than in a pamphlet that would fit in 
an indictment. There are times when men 


are prone to speak in parables, and countries, 
where without a parable they do not speak at 
all; and there is now, unmistakeably, a grow- 
ing disposition amongst the Orleanists, and 
other anti-Napoleon parties in France, to the 


he general was driven to } 
take that step by no disaffection towards his 





use of parable as a convenient vehicle of in- 
formation. The Duc de Broglie, for instance, 
the other day, when pronouncing the cus- 
tomary ¢loge on M. de St. Aulaire, his pre- 
decessor in the Academy, cleverly introduced 
a criticism on M. de St. Aulaire’s ‘ History of 
the Fronde,’ in which he depicted the charac- 
ter of Cardinal Mazarin so as to be eagerly 
taken up by all Paris (we are told) “as being 
meant for a portrait of the present occupant 
of the imperial throne,” while some persons 
‘‘ admit the dexterity of the intended sarcasm, 
but deny its applicability.” Who can doubt 
that England is M. de Montalembert’s Japan, 

and that ‘De l’Avenir Politique de l’Angle- 
terre’ is a sermon, every heal and subdivi- 

sion of which has for its application France 

in 1856. There is, nevertheless, in this book 

a great deal of what cannot fail to be inter- 

esting and instructive to an English reader, 

who reads it merely with reference to the 

present condition and future interest of his 

own country. Criticism upon our affairs and 

prospects, by a learned and intelligent French- 

man—albeit of old the mouthpiece of the Je- 

suits, and the too obsequious aly of the Propa- 

ganda—can hardly be otherwise than service- 

able to those who are willing to be taught by 

whoever can teach them. Such persons may 

find some profitable lessons in this book. 

The ed commences by stating “ a ques- 
tion very generally asked on the Continent, 
and which, even in England, cannot but agi- 
tate many a heart,’—What is to become of 
England? He then proceeds to show how 
deeply interested in the answer to this ques- 
tion are the absolutists and the revolutionary 
terrorists, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the friends of rational liberty throughout 
Europe :— 


“In this point, as indeed everywhere else, the 
partisans of despotism and the zealots of democracy 
have a secret and instinctive alliance : they concur 
in the same wishes, and would applaud the same 
catastrophe. Neither can forgive England for 
having been so long an insurmountable bulwark 
against both these extremes. Her monarchy, 
powerful and limited, has been too practical a con- 
tradiction to the false logic, the false theories, and 
the passionate ambition of the Absolutists. Her 
ever-increasing strength, her unbounded and un- 
abused liberty, and her unchecked and unrivalled 
prosperity, supply the most conclusive arguments, 
as well as the most effectual resistance, to the 
savage equality of Socialism on the one hand, and 
on the other to that clumsy Despotism which has 
no other expedient for preserving a people from 
anarchy and terror than the depriving them of 
their liberties and their rights. Both these parties 
unite in envying her the glory of offering to sur- 
rounding nations her example as a refuge against 
either of their shameful alternatives.” 


Before ‘proceeding further, perhaps we 
ought here to notice a discussion of an an 
character, which has appeared in one of the 
morning papers, relative to the manner in 
which the translation, from which we have 
given this extract, has been accomplished. 
Whoever will take the trouble of looking at 
the original, may at once see that the transla- 
tion of this particular passage has been done 
in a manner remarkable neither for accuracy 
nor for the contrary, but, on the whole, for 
some freedom, and yet, perhaps, hardly too 
much. We shall not, however, stop now to 
discuss the much-vexed question, but shall 
content ourselves, when occasion seems to re- 
quire it, by placing the original and the Eng- 
lish translation in parallel columns, so that 
the reader who is qualified to judge for him- 





self may have the opportunity of doing so. 
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' Having revealed to us the cloud of wit- 
nesses anxiously watching the development of 
our history, and the rival hosts who are ready 
to sink their rivalries and become secret allies 
for the sake of securing our downfal—merely 
because we are neither absolutists nor anar- 
chists—our author goes on to hint at other 
reasons why continental states entertain no 
great affection for us :— 

‘‘The insupportable arrogance of the English 
Diplomacy towards the weak, and of the English 
Press towards everybody, has raised the just in- 
dignation of a vast number of reasonable men. 
Still more does the intrusive, aggressive, and 
dissolving influence exercised by the British Go- 
vernment, with respect to the rights and the faith 
of the Catholics in Switzerland and in the south of 
Europe, deserve the reprobation of every sincere 
Christian ; and if I did not strictly confine myself 
in this sketch to the political question, it would 
oblige me to renew here the protestations I made 
elsewhere against the lamentable aberration of 
a race so naturally religious. In truth we have 
to deplore that for several years England should 
have so varied her attitude, should have passed 
so quickly from the extreme of invectives to 
the extreme of adulation, should have forgotten 
80 much, equivocated so much, and so often 
sacrificed right and liberty to her ambition, to her 
fears, and to her interests. She seemed to give up 
completely the honour of her free institutions to 
the pressure of the opposite party. This has been 
the last stroke to more than one noble heart 
amongst us !’’. 

No one ean doubt that the concluding lines 
of this extract are intended to apply to our 
present friendly relations with the Emperor 
of the French; and further, to convey the 
suggestion that they are not very much to 
our eredit, whatever we may think ourselves, 
It is in such passages as this that the author 
diseloses the real motive which instigated 
him to his task, which was, we assert, to 
= upon France through the medium of 

nglish politics, and by eulogising constitu- 
tionalism for everything except its relations 
with despotic powers, to drag into a dis- 

eeable contrast the present government of 
ance. Nor is the task a very difficult one 
under existing circumstances ; nevertheless, 
at the risk of exposing ourselves to the charge 
of adulation, we beg to remind M. de Mon- 
talembert that a difference of circumstances 
constitutes sometimes all the difference in the 
world ; that however admirable a thing con- 
stitutionalism is in itself, there are countries 
where it has not succeeded very well—and of 
these France is one. There are also periods 
in every country where the only barrier to 
anarchy is to be found in the strong hand of 
wer—nay, even despotism if you will—and 
rance is just now in such a period. M. de 

Montalembert tries as much as possible to 
overlook these facts, and finds it. difficult to 
understand why there should not be in France, 
within eight short years of a sanguinary revo- 
lution, such a government as now exists in 
England, which is the result of the gradual 
growth of little less than two centuries :— 


**T hear everywhere that the liberty and the 
prosperity of England are owing to the peculiar 
character of her people, and that institutions 
analogous to hers cannot succeed but in a race 
endowed like hers with certain virtues which are 
not easily defined, but which every one agrees in 
saying are wanting in every otfer nation, I hold 
this opinion to be diametrically contrary to the 
evidence of history. 

“The institutions of England have nothing 
special in themselves. They are but an intelligent 
and progressive development of those enjoyed by 
all Europe during the middle ages—except the 


Byzantine Empire, always infected with the irre- 
mediable corruption of Cesarism. They were all 
grafted by Christianity on the German stock from 
which we have all issued in different degrees. 
The English race has no greater admirer than I 
am; but I do not know that it has a single virtue 
which was not given to all Christian races, and 
that each of those races has displayed in certain 
favourable circumstances, If we have all possessed 
in former times the institutions which make the 
strength and the glory of England, there is 
nothing in [the nature of things ito prevent our 
recovering and establishing for the future those 
which are the elements of the greatness of 
England.” 

Having said so much as to what appears to 
be the object of the author, we may:be al- 
lowed to remark, en passant, it is observable 
that the translator seems also to have had 
some private object of his own to achieve, 
“ened the faithful discharge of his duty. 
Wherever a dexterous blow might be dealt at 
radicalism in this country, the will does not 
appear to have been wanting on his part. 
Perhaps that would be too much to expect 
when Mtr. Wilson Croker revised the printer’s 
proofs. On this point, however, we must 
content ourselves with one specimen :— 


“ Depuis l’avortement 
ou abdication du Libé- 
ralisme continental, elle 
est désormais seule au 
monde. Partouts’exhale 
la secréte impatience de 
ceux quise disent : Quand 
done le monde sera-t-il 
débarrassé de ce cauche- 
mar ? Qui nous délivrera 
de ce nid d’aristocrates 
opiniatres et de libéraux 
attardés? Quand brisera- 
t-onl’orgueil de cepeuple 
qui brave les lois de la 
logique, qui a Vaudace 
de croire en méme temps 
% la tradition et au pro- 
greés, de maintenir la 
royauté et de pratiquer 
la liberté, de repousser la 
révolution et d’échapper 
au despotisme ?” 


**Since the failure of 
the ultra-liberal or revo- 
lutionary experiments on 
the Continent, England 
stands alone in the;world 
as an example of rational 
Liberty, and is the object 
of the secret envy of all 
its enemies. ‘ When,’ 
they say to themselves, 
‘when shall the world 
get rid of this nightmare? 
Who will deliver us from 
this nest of obstinate 
aristocrats and of hypo- 
critical reformers? When 
shall we break down the 
pride of this obstinate 
people, who, defying the 
laws of revolutionary 
logic, have the audacity 
to believe at once in tra- 
dition and in progress— 





who maintain royalty 
while they pretend to 
practise liberty, and 
escape from revolution 
without submitting to 
despotism ?’” 


We have already hinted that the foreign 
policy of England is the only subject con- 
nected with this country that M. de Mon- 
talembert seems to regard with any strong 
feeling of disfavour. At the outset of his 
work he wishes to be understood as desiring 
to avoid the unpleasant topic altogether: — 


**T do not venture (he remarks) to criticise, 
nor, above all, to defend her foreign policy. I 
maintain, with regard to him who has for so many 
years directed it, the same opinion that I had 
before the catastrophe of 1848. I then already 
saw in Lord Palmerston,—in the champion of 
Pacifico in Greece, and the oppressor of the small 
cantons of Switzerland,—a great contempt for the 
rights of the weak, and a ready ally of revolution 
against liberty. This opinion is amply confirmed 
by the deep sympathy he has since shown for some 
ideas and some institutions, of the popularity 
(possibilité) of which no one before 1848 would 
have dared to dream. The English people have 
been, it must be confessed, his but too faitnful 
accomplices,” 


Our author here opens up a wide field of 


discussion, on which we are not disposed to 
enter ; but shall rather follow in His footsteps, 


and take a passing glance in his company at 
our internal, or social, condition, on which 
he makes many admirable and truthful ob. 
servations. Indeed, it is here that we opey 
our eyes with some surprise, as we call to 
mind the Count de Montalembert who flo. 
rished under the Citizen King, and was one of 
the orators of his Chamber of Peers. Thus, 
when attempting to estimate the strength of 
our aristocracy, he shrewdly remarks :— 


‘Independent of the Court and the Cabinet, 
exempt, as far as men living in society can be, 
from personal interests, and safe from the intrigues, 
affronts, and trammels of asystem of centralization 
and bureaucracy, which are everywhere the head- 
quarters and standing army of democracy, the 
English Country Gentlemen exhibit in their posi. 
tion, their habits, and their vigorous and useful 
existence, the only example of a real and influential 
aristocracy that Europe possesses. All this, I 
think, is evident; but it is perhaps less so how 
this Gentry has had the good fortune to escape the 
jealousy or the hatred of those either above or 
below them. This success is owing to the Gentry’s 
being, like the peerage, and still more than the 
peerage, accessible to all,” 


Again, we find the following sensible ob- 
servations on the political disposition and 
character of our rural population :— 


‘Even supposing that a revolution should make 
itself master of the towns and put arms in the 
hands of all the workmen of the manufactories, it 
would meet an insurmountable resistance in the 
robust, energetic, and loyal populations of the 
country. These would follow and fight for their 
landlords, who not only administer amongst them 
benevolent protection and impartial justice, but 
who also are in command of the militia and the 
yeomanry—a kind of national guard, infantry and 
cavalry—almost exclusively supplied by the agri 
cultural districts.” 


Now and then we meet with a passage 
which, for eloquence and brilliancy of lan- 
guage, would do no dishonour to Lamartine, 
Here is one that Edmund Burke himself 
might have written, if he had only lived to 
see the repeal of the Corn-laws :— : 


“‘T should think meanly, I admit, of the heart 
and judgment of the man who could approa 
without emotion that palace of the English Parli« 
ment—that temple of history and eloquence, of 
law and liberty. I cannot tread its floor without 
a feeling of reverence. 1tismoresacred a thousand 
times than that of the Pnyx at Athens or of the 
Forum at Rome ; for it has been fora thousand 
years the political and legislative sanctuary of 4 
Christian people, and the cradle of the liberties of 
the modern world. oe 

“There for many centuries the rights and dignity 
of Man have victoriously struggled against 
absolute power and the omnipotence of One 
There has been knocked to pieces the humiliating 
theory of an Autocracy. There was achieved tie 
triumph .of that regulated and disciplined liberty 
which implies and maintains a due respect for 
necessary authority, and which is so well expres 
by the English phrase, the liberty of the sujet 
There have been tried, in our days, the most noble 
causes that the human voice has ever been call 
upon to defend—the cause of liberty and humanity 
against the Revolution, pleaded and gained by the 
genius of Burke and Pitt,—the cause of the poor 
negro slave against the cruel egotism of colom 
industry, pleaded and gained by the intrepid 
persevering virtue of Wilberforce,—the cause 
the Irish and English Catholics against three ¢ 
turies of prejudices and persecution, plead tol 
gained by the burning eloquence of O’Con 
Shiel; lastly, the cause of the workman 
poor against the blindness of the great 
interest, pleaded and gained by the manly goal 
sense of Peel. 
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cused of sterility or impotence. There, no doubt, 
as everywhere else, men have been occasionally 
carried away by strange delusions and fatal 
violence; and there, no doubt, error and un- 
truth have too often had, and still, even now, 
have a most mischievous influence. The truth 
has never long remained unvindicated. Jus- 
tice is, if not always acted upon, at least always 
listened to; and right has generally triumphed 
over strength by the arms of eloquence and of 
reason.” 


With this extract we would wish to con- 
elude our notice of this remarkable book ; but 
we must once more allude to the acrimonious 
correspondence which has recently appeared 
in aleading journal relative to the manner of 
its translation. We have already intimated 
our opinion on the subject, and repeat that, 
to our thinking, it deserves neither the extra- 
vagant blame which Mr. Hayward has 
awarded to it, nor yet the equally uncalled 
for praise which has been heaped upon it else- 
where. The translator has generally done his 
work well, but there are, as might be expected, 
about the usual number of mistakes and mis- 
conceptions of the author’s meaning, added 
to which there are not wanting some of those 
additions, emendations, and paraphrases of 
the old High-Tory complexion such as we 
have noticed. The very first page of the 
work is an instance combining in itself nearly 
every one of these objections. Let the reader 
judge us and the translator together. Here 
is the passage :— 


“Mais en dehors des 
préoccupations de la 
politique contemporaine 
oudu patriotisme alarmé, 
et pour le petit nombre 
de ceux qui professent 
encore le culte de la 
liberté et de la dignité 
humaine, il n’y a pas, & 
Pheure qu'il est, de pro- 
bléme plus vital que 
celui des destinées pro- 
chainesde I’ Angleterre.” 


* Butapart from either 
thespeculationsof rivalry 
or the apprehensions of 
patriotism, there is a 
third class of observers 
with whom the question is 
of still higher and more 
wniversal interest. With 
every one (too few, alas / 
in number) who still pro- 
fesses any respect. for 
the liberties of mankind 
and thedignity of human 
nature, there cannot be 
asubject of more anxious, 
more vital  solicitude, 
than the future fate of 
England, hitherto the 
greatest ecampleand gua- 
rantee of both.” 


Noris there any want in the translation of 
absolute blunders, though we admit they do 
not often occur. Thus, p. 12, “ sciemment” 
is Englished “scientifically;” p. 46, for “ envie 
maladive” we have “sickly envy;” and p. 64 
the following words, “Tout le monde connait, 
mais personne n’a suffisamment vanté l’admi- 
table mécanisme par lequel la pairie ouvre ses 
Tangs et les vide ;” are thus rendered :— 

Everybody sees, but no one has sufficiently 
appreciated, the admirable mechanism by 
which the peerage opens its ranks and closes 
them again.” The meaning of the verb vider 
18 not to close, but to empty; and that the 
author used it in this and no other sense is 
quite evident from the context. We might 

uce some other instances of the same cha- 
at gh but we must now take our leave of 
oth author and translator, with the convic- 
tion that the former has written a very read- 
mg and instructive book on England, for 
tha purposes of his party in France; and 
t the latter has. produced a very tolerable 
translation of the same for the purposes of his 
party in England. It will be seen that we keep 
clear of the great H. B. question. The mystery 


18 too deep for us ; and, moreover, we hold the 





common-sense view, that if Mr. Croker under- 
took to revise the translation for any purpose 
of criticism, he may be treated as the trans- 
lator himself. 








Syria, and the Syrians; or, Turkey in the 
Dependencies. By G.M. Wortabet. 2 
vols. Madden. 

THE author of these volumes states that his 
object in writing them has been to “awaken 
the slumbering sympathies of the British 
public for a people whom it is their duty as 
Christians to endeavour to elevate.” This 
high and very laudable object should have 
made Mr. Wortabet particularly careful not 
to rush into print with undue precipitation ; 
but rather, seeing that he is a very young 
man, to allow thought and judgment to sober 
down sentences and expressions which evince 
great carelessness, if not an actual want of 
common sense. For we hold that he stands 
self-condemned, when, with such a purpose in 
view as his preface discloses, he craves “ in- 
dulgence from his readers for inaccuracies in 
his text, as his volumes were printed in less 
than three weeks, thus admitting of no alter- 
ation in the manuscript.” 

Does Mr. Wortabet not see that this haste, 
which is unpardonable in authorship, has the 
effect, not of causing us to exclaim, How well 
the young Syrian writes English ‘off-hand! 
which is, perhaps, the eulogium which he 
hopes to extort by his lamentable confession— 
but, How can we place faith in him when we 
obtain such an insight into his character as 
he has chosen to give us? 

It cannot be too forcibly impressed on 
persons who purpose writing their travels, 
particularly when they are intended to include 
social and economical statistics, and the pro- 
ceedings of a government moved by religious 
fanaticism and base passions, that study, 
research, consideration, and calm impartiality, 
should be brought to the undertaking ; and 
that if a work be deficient in these very ne- 
cessary elements, it cannot be regarded as a 
faithful reflection of the subjects which ‘it 
professes to treat. Mr. Wortabet’s excessive 
admiration of England, though very compli- 
mentary to us, does not make us forget that 
it is not always advisable to measure foreign 
institutions by English standards, and we 
should certainly have been better pleased had 
our author’s judgment not been warped by 
religious’and political prejudices. 

Having discharged our duty with respect 
to the carelessness and haste apparent in 
these volumes, we gladly turn to the more 
pleasing task of praise, for when Mr. Worta- 
bet makes the reader his companion in his 
wanderings he is a highly pleasant and in- 
structive guide. Starting from Beyrout, we 
are told how the grand tour of Syria may be 
made economically and age sin. af and al- 
though numerous travellers during late years 
have smoothed ways formerly rough and 
difficult, yet journeying in Syria still pos- 
sesses sufficient adventure to give a zest to 
travel. Thus, in consequence of the inse- 
curity of the roads near Acre, it is still the 
duty of the provincial authorities to see the 
traveller safely escorted from place to place. 

Thanks to the influence of England, which 
is daily extending in Syria, the Frank who 
chooses to wear a hat is no longer assaulted, 
though the unpicturesque head-piece is still 
called a saucepan. True, in the less travelled 
parts of Syria, the English tourist, intent on 
exhibiting his national customs, will run con- 





siderable danger, though it is equally true that 
in the chief towns fanatical superstition is fast 
disappearing before Christian civilization. 
Hitherto, a visit to the famous mosque could, 
only be effected by great stealth, and under vir~ 
cumstances of positive danger—now Mahom- 
medan concession and an enlightened Pasha 
have thrown the gates open of this mysterious 
building. This memorable event occurred 
last year, when the Duke of Brabant and one 
hundred and fifty Christians were admitted 
into the sanctuary. Mr. Wortabet was among 
the party, and here is his account of the most 
remarkable part of the mosque :— 


‘“‘The Mosque of El Aksa is the veritable 
Mosque of Omar, and is said to be the Church o 
the Presentation, built by Justinian. -* * * 

‘Now for the wonders, Fronting the door, we 
were shown a slab, which we were told was the 
tomb of the children of Aaron. Further on to the 
left, we were drawn to a recess where there was a 
mihrab. This, we were told, was the Judgment- . 
seat of Solomon, and subsequently used as the 
praying-place of Zechariah and St. John the 
Baptist. Immediately to the left of the nave is the 
veritable nihrab where Omar prayed, to the right 
of which is a window overlooking the pool and 
village of Siloam. Crossing the nave, where there 
is also a mihrab, we were shown to the right of it 
an enclosure encompassed by an iron railing, which 
we entered, and saw in the wall another mihrab, 
the base of which had the impression of a small 
foot cut in the rock, and which we were told was 
the identical footprint of Isa, as he ascended into 
heaven. Not far from this, is where the Cadi 
prays ; beyond that isa long piazza, to which we 
did not descend. 

“To the east of El Aksa are some buildings, 
into which we did not enter. Everywhere we 
were shown wells, which proves an abundance of 
water under the area of these premises ; some of 
which, I was told, was brought from the pools of 
Solomon. I am now satisfied, having seen this 
mysterious mosque. It stands on the site of Solo- 
mon’s temple ; but whether the temple covered all 
this area I cannot tell. The view looks eastward, 
to the Mount of Olives and the valley of Jehosha- 
phat. We were one hour in the premises, and 
were ushered out of it by another archway to the 
north-west, Here the Pasha most politely bowed 
us off.” 


Religious enthusiasm, which seizes the 
minds of all travellers in the Holy Land, 
strongly colours our author’s descriptions, 
many of which are nevertheless exceedingly 
picturesque. The great, annual pilgrimage to 
the Jordan is amusingly described :— 

«‘ Here we saw the pilgrims had arrived, and were 
bathing pell-mell. The sight was now far mora 
exciting than ever; hundreds of pilgrims, men, 
women, and children, dressed in long white gowns, 
were being immersed in the river. This white 
gown is afterwards reserved by them as their death 
shroud, On gaining the water’s edge, a strong man 
received the people and dashed them under the water 
two or three times, till the poor creatures were quite 
suffocated; but not content with those three dips, 
which are generally after the number of the Trinity, 
the pilgrim seeks again to dip himself‘in the water. 
They dipped themselves and rubbed themselves, as 
if they were enjoying a foretaste of paradise. .Some 
who could swim were floating on the current, others 
holding by some bush. I stood entranced; the 
vociferations, the Babel of languages, and the pell< 
mell scene, was one of the most exciting of its 
nature. On coming out of the water, the pilgrims 
congratulated each other with these words—‘ An 
acceptable dip!’ ‘ May it be blest to you,’ which 
means, May God accept your pilgrimage, and 
wash away your sins. Old and young, men and 
women, clergy and laity, rushed into the water, 
and buffeted with the rolling element.” 


Mr. Wortabet makes no secret of his anti- 
pathy to Turks and Mahommedanism. The 
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wernment of Syria, according to his evi- 
Semen and we are disposed to believe him, is 
of the most corrupt nature. The criminal 
may be executed, but the Pasha who has 
brought ruin and misery on the province 
under his sway escapes with impunity. Pe- 
culation reigns supreme—works necess 
for the protection of commerce are stopped, 
harbours unmade, and roads and bridges 
allowed to fall toruin. It remains to be seen 
whether there is any remedy for this state of 
things. 








The Food of London. By George Dodd, 
Author of ‘ British Manufactures.’ Long- 
man and Co. 

THE commissariat of London is a curious and 

fertile subject of contemplation. How the 

daily food of two millions and a-half of people 
is to be provided is a problem which would 
be ietehibde, if its practical solution depended 
on legislative and administrative authority. 

Yet the food is provided, silently, sufficiently, 

systematically, on the common principles of 

supply and demand, by the ordinary processes 
of commerce and trade. The interference 
either of civic or national government in this 
sphere of private enterprise could bring 
nothing but confusion, and would be felt to 
be troublesome and injurious. The onl 

point where law and power can interfere wit 

Penefit to the community, is to afford protec- 

tion in what relates to the wholesomeness of 

the articles offered for sale. Even in this 

‘there is danger of interference being carried 

too far, and there are many who think that the 

. publicmay be safely left to protect itselfagainst 

Both fraud and injury. It is well, however, 

that theory is, in this matter, not pushed to 

extreme length, and that the power of law 
_steps in to assist the interests of the people 

_against the dishonest merchant and trader. 
Mr. Dodd’s volume presents a sketch of 

the chief varieties of food ii common use in 

the metropolis; of the sources of supply, 
- domestic and foreign ; of the probable quan- 
tities and value; of the modes of arrival, the 
‘ processes of manufacture, and the machinery 
.of distribution. To the subject of adultera- 
tion of food due prominence is also given. 
Statistical and official returns are presented 
‘ wherever these are attainable; and historical 
notices are introduced, which illustrate the 
» growth of the population, and the changes in 
: habit and usage at different periods. ‘There 
are some singular statements on the latter sub- 
‘ject in the chapter on Fish, which we com- 
‘ mend to the particular notice of our eloquent 
and combative friend, Dr. Croly. In the 
_ early years of Queen Elizabeth, the rapid pro- 
_ gress of Protestantism was apparent in the 
_ great diminution of fish diet. The political 
_ economists of the day brought the matter 
before the Government. One John Erswicke 
: wrote a pamphlet strongly urging the legisla- 
: ture to compel the people of London to con- 
- tinue to eat fish, on patriotic if not on re- 
ligious grounds. Her Majesty’s navy, he 
’ showed, was suffering from the want of a 
’ growing body of fishermen-sailors ; there was 
' every prospect of the great nursery of the 
British navy decaying ; many sea-coast town 
_ were falling into decay; all which would be 
remedied, and the fishers, fish-dealers, ship- 
wrights, ropemakers, and netmakers of these 
towns would become prosperous if the Lon- 
doners were eatin: to be ichthyophagous. 


; An Act of Parliament, dated 1562, “ for the 
maintenance of the navy,” inflicted heavy 





enalties on those who eat flesh on fish-days ! 
o knows how much this timely interference 
sustained the power of that navy whose ex- 
ploits under Drake and Howard are so 
glorious? Under the first Stuarts, England 
was not great as a maritime power, or in any 
other way ; and by the time of Blake and the 
Commonwealth the country had recovered 
from the blow given to its fisheries by the 
spread of the Reformation, and the substitu- 
tion of roast beef for pickled ling. Dr. Croly 
must not overlook these curious facts in his 
next historical orationon the political as well as 
spiritual evils of Popery. ‘The truth is, that 
there is mixture of good and evil in all human 
affairs, and this matter of the use of fish-diet 
may not be without its influence still in sustain- 
ing the greatness of England’s maritime power. 
Let Dr. Croly find consolation in this, while 
lamenting the continuance of Popery, and the 
multitude of Irish and others in the metro- 
polis, partly for whose benefit the fishermen 
and boat builders, and other dwellers on our 
coast, are held in busy employment, and a 
nursery kept up for the navy of Great Britain. 








Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses ; the 
Narrative of Twelve Months’ Experience 
in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. 
By a Lady Volunteer. 2vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

Tuis narrative presents the first detailed and 
authentic report of the proceedings of the 
English nurses in the East. Its statements 
amply confirm the general impression con- 
veyed by the occasional accounts that have 
appeared of what was passing in the British 
military hospitals, and of the improvements 
effected by Miss Nightingale and her cha- 
ritable companions. A melancholy description 
is given of the disorder and mismanagement 
that at first prevailed, of the obstructions 
thrown in the way by incompetency and 
routine, and of the disgraceful hardships 
to which the soldiers were exposed in 
establishments intended for their comfort 
and their cure. The more pleasant side 
of the picture reveals the general sympathy 
manifested in England for the poor sufferers, 
the noble devotion of the women who volun- 
teered to go out as the ministers of mercy, 
of their abundant and persevering labours, 
and of the almost universal good conduct and 
gratitude of the soldiers for the attention paid 
to them by their countrywomen. To the 
lofty heroism and the tender feeling displayed 
in the hospital wards, the author bears this 
generous and touching testimony :— 

‘* We have attended many hundreds of the sick 
of the British army suffering under every form of 
disease—the weary wasting of low typhus fever or 
dysentery, or the agony of frostbite—and they 
were surrounded by every accumulation of misery. 
For the fevered lips was there no cooling drink ; 
for the sinking frame no strengthening food ; for 
the sore limb no soft pillow ; for many no watch- 
ful hands to help ; but never did we hear a mur- 
mur pass those lips. Wehave seen the brave and 
strong man laid low ; have seen him watch death 
coming, and meet it calmly, for he died in doing his 
duty. Oh! that they who speak harshly of the 
British soldier had been with those whose privi- 
lege it was to nurse him—had witnessed that 
wonderful spectacle of the woe of the winter of 1854 
and 1855—had seen the obedience to orders, the 
respectful gratitude, the noble qualities there dis- 
played! 

“Often did our hearts burn within us as we 
passed along, as we heard the thanks and blessings 
poured upon those who were doing oh! so miserably 





little for so great affliction ; or as we knelt by the 
dying to hear his last request to write home and 
tell them all about him; or as we watched the 
death struggle, and saw one noble heart afte 
another cease to beat.” 


As it is acknowledged, on all hands, that 
great changes for the better were gradually 
introduced in the hospitals, much of the early 
part of the narrative relates to a state of 
things which we should hope will never be 
suffered to occur again. But there are some 
points of the twelve months’ experience of the 
writer of this journal which it will be well to 
bear in mind, in connexion with the more 
permanent organization of hospital female 
attendance. The first and most deplorable 
fact illustrated in the narrative, is the bad 
character of the majority of ordinary paid 
nurses. Of those sent out at various time 
to the East a large proportion had to be dis. 
missed for immorality and misconduct. A 
second lesson of the year’s experience was 
the evil of the equality system, which re. 
quired the lady volunteers and the paid ser. 
vants to be on the same footing as to occupa. 
tion and duty as well as dress and diet. Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, in his farewell address tothe 
party to which the writer belonged, dwelt 
strongly on this point, the mischief of which 
was speedily apparent. ‘At Therapia,” the 
lady volunteer writes, “ the evils of the 
equality system began to appear. The ladies 
had suffered by it through the journey, for 
having no authority torestrain the hired nurses 
they were compelled to listen to the worst 
language, and to be treated not unfrequently 
with coarse insolence.” It was soon found 
necessary to draw a distinction, the wearing 
anxiety, and constant humiliation, caused by 
the hired nurses, being unbearable, the worst 
grievance being that, as-a small body of 
Englishwomen in a foreign country, they were 
so far a community that the act of one tended 
to disgrace all. With regard to the wider 
question of the permanent employment of 
women of a superior class for hospital duties, 
the opinion of the author is very guardedly 
expressed. There was a romance about going 
to the seat of war which is absent amidst the 
dreary scenes of sickness and sorrow in hos 
ae and infirmaries at home. Only the 
highest of all motives will impel to permanent 
service in such work. 

“‘Generous impulses, enthusiasm, and benev 
lence, were called forth by stirring accounts of the 
suffering of our country’s heroes, and bore many 
forth to struggle through a time which, like that of 
all passing distress, was one of great excitement; but 
the spirit that can go through long years of prepare 
tion—that can relinquish the fair things of this 
world to attend upon the grievously afflicted— 
must:be the one of love springing from the sdle 
desire to follow His steps, who came ‘not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.’ ” 


Yet there is no reason why the same 
Christian principle of charity should not bear 
the same fruits in England as in continent 
countries, if trained in this direction. The 
number of Englishwomen who served 38 
nurses during the war was but small. At the 
military hospitals of Scutari, Koulali, a 
Balaklava, there were only 142 in all, and 0 
these only 55 were volunteers ; 27 ladies, 
28 sisters of mercy, and of these only Y 
ladies and 20 sisters were on the spot at one 
time; while in the French and Sardinian 
services there have been hundreds of Seu 
de la Charité. All this goes to show the 
wisdom of the proposed scheme of some 
organized system of training nurses, We 
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for ordinary or for special service. The 
writer of this work speaks in the highest 
terms of the judgment and tact as well as the 
skill and kindness of Miss Nightingale, to 
whom the direction of a training establish- 
ment may with the fullest confidence be com- 
mitted. Besides the details of her profes- 
sional duties and of the hospital administra- 
tion, the narrative contains lively notices of 
the places which she visited, and sketches of 
the customs and manners of the people. But 
there is little of novelty in this part of the 
work, the chief value of which consists in its 
being a faithful and minute report of the ex- 
erience of an active, sensible, and kind- 
Carted Englishwoman in our military hos- 
itals in the East. The facts presented in 
bie narrative may be useful both to official 
authorities, and to those who may feel any 
desire to be employed in similar duties. 








Man in Paradise. A Poem in Six Books. 
With Lyrical Poems. By John Edmund 
Reade. Longman and Co. 

The Poetry of Creation. In Seven Parts. 
By Nicholas Michell, author of ‘Ruins of 
Many Lands.’ Chapman and Hall. 

Poems. By Sheldon Chadwick. Bogue. 

Poems. By Walter R. Cassels. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

The Painted Window. A Poem. By M.E.A. 
Low, Son, and Co. 

Poems. By Walter Whitmore-Jones. Long- 
man and Co. 

Poems. By James Ballantine. 
and Co. 

From the number of volumes of poetry, that 

have appeared since the opening of the ‘pre- 

sent year, the war does not seem to have dis- 
turbed the musings of minor minstrels, though 
it has failed to give inspiration to any greater 
poets. Of these now named all have merit, 
though none attain to the excellence either 
of matter or style that will give enduring 
reputation. We present to our readers 
such extracts as we believe are fair average 
specimens of each author. To begin with 
the poem most ambitious in its theme— 
‘Man in Paradise’—Mr. Reade ventures 
on ground, from which, had any judici- 
ous friend known his purpose, he would have 
wisely dissuaded him. Having read with 
pleasure other works of the same author, we 
are the more surprised at his indiscretion in 
meddling with such a subject. Passages 
there are of earnest thought and highly-co- 
loured description, but in general the poemis 

Milton diluted. To give but one example— 

the sad exile of our first parents from Eden, 

Which the great poet speaks of with.,solemn 

and expressive brevity, is expanded by Mr. 

Keade into pages of description in the follow- 

ing style :— 
ann, peed int was confirmed, for the deep voice 

am’s heart, as from its throne 

In hers found deeper echo. She upraised ; 
a head from his large shoulder, gathering up 

ie cloud of golden hair that flaked o’er it 
In radiant threads of sunlight. Wistfully 

‘ith a last gaze she watched the wood, the stream 

Wherein heaven saw its face: the banks whereon 
She first awaked : life’s infinite grief and joy 


ose on her eye renewed, until the vision 
Dimmed, clouded o’er by thickly-coming tears, 


“She turned away, and felt that turning was 
For ever. The flower-coronal she had wove 
Lapsed from her fingers ; the anemoné, 

Emblem of love forsaken drooped : the rose 
= the neglected myrtle from the ground 
- —e with appealing beauty. One pale flower 

e gathered, and pressed silently to her heart ; 
r+ asphodel, the ineffaceable type 
o an immortal grief! Then murmured forth 

udible words, or sighs that formed themselves 


Constable 


In broken accents, as her hand, upraised, 
Waved toward that fading land of Paradise : 
* Farewell, loved Eden—God, be Thou our guide. 


Atmost if not quite as ambitious in its 
scope and subjects is Mr. Michell’s ‘ Poetry of 
Creation ;’ but blank verse gives place to 
lighter metre. We give a quotation akin to 
that from the former work, in which the loss 
of Eden is lamented :— 


“ Eden—how soothing-sweet the word! 

Like music in our childhood heard, 
It melts into the soul, and seems 
An angel-call in blessed dreams, 
Ages have driven their iron share 

Along our world, and tempests black 
Have withered up the fresh and fair, 

Yet still the yearning heart looks back 
On those celestial hours of prime, 

And asks if ever, ever more, 
Amid the waste of coming time, 

A spot will bloom on earth’s vexed shore, 
Another Eden, where our fears, 

Our griefs shall take them wings of lightness, 
And where these oft sad-flowing tears 

Shall rain themselves away to brightness? 
Where pain will be a memory faint, 

Lost in the hopeful, joyous ‘ now,’ 
Nor crime, nor passion, live to taint 

The whiteness of the virtuous brow? 
Oh! blissful Eden ! while we dwell 
Upon thy glories, ere man fell, 
We woo the hope our souls shall see, 
When from life’s chains and darkness free, 
A home of peace and joy like thee.” 


In the following lines we have Cowper 
diluted, and we marvel how any writer could 
so broadly imitate the familiar opening lines 
of the second book of the ‘Task :’-— 


“O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless continuity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more! My ear is pained, 
My heart is sick, with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled.” 


Which Mr. Michell paraphrases thus :— 


“Oh! give us some lone waste of shade, 
Deep in the forest’s unpierced gloom, 
Where man, and all that man hath made, 
To pave his pathway to the tomb ; 
Crime, ruin, misery, strife’s wild jar, 
Should pass like some black storm afar, 
That melts to nothing! where no sound 
Of human life, in that profound, 
Should come to vex the spirit more !” 


o” 


Mr.CHapwick’s songs and minor pieces we 
like better than the longer poem with which 
his volume commences. In all his poetry there 
is considerable vigour both of thought and 
of expression, as may be seen in the following 
lines, which have something of the spirit of 
Charles Mackay’s buoyant and stirring 
poetry :— 

“God’s world is worthy of our love, 

Were kindly deeds done to each other; 

Were creeds and castes blown to the winds, 
And man in man beheld a brother ; 

A world of beauty, bloom, and song, 
Would each exert his noble powers 

To plough the stubborn glebe of wrong, 
And plant again Love’s Eden-flowers. 


* God’s world is worthy of our love, 
With all its sorrow, crime, and madness; 
And Heaven or Hell dwells in the heart, 
As man exists in grief or gladness, 
Man will be better, better loved; 
No heart was ever lost by kindness; 
One word of mercy might have saved 
Souls that, like beacons, sunk in blindness, 


“God’s world is worthy of our love, 

If Labour did its fruits inherit : 
If Blood ne’er ruled instead of Brains, 

And Wealth ne’er placed its heel on Merit. 
That nobler name than king or lord— 

The name of Man—Oh! guard and cherish ; 
And Freedom’s sacred lands shall live, 

When guilty thrones and crowns shall perish. 


* God’s world is worthy of our love, 
When joy, like music, thrills heart-chords; 
When smiling lips do arch their bow, 
And in the heart loose golden words, 
The Heaven we pray for would be here, 
If each would bravely do his part 
To crown with joy one cheerless home, 
To crown with love one human heart.” 


From the miscellanies of Mr. Cassels we 
select some stanzas of an Ode to Memnon, and 


ee The second of four sonnets runs 
thus :— 


**Yet other men have wrought. and fought, and won, 
Cutting with crimson sword Fame’s Gordian knot, 
And, dying, nations wonder’d—and forgot,— 

But this man’s name shall circle with the sun; 
And when our children’s children feel the glow, 
That ripens them unconsciously to men, 

Asking, with upturn’d face, ‘ What did he then ?” 
One answer from each quickened heart shall flow— 
‘This man submerg’d the doer in the deed, 
Toil’d on for duty, nor of fame took heed : 

Hew’d out his name upon the great world’s sides, 
In sure-aim’d strokes of nobleness and worth, 
And never more time’s devastating tides 

Shall wear the steadfast record from the earth.” 


After describing the mysterious statue i 
the desert, it is thus apostrophised :— 


“Old Memnon! Once again thy poet-voice 
May sing sweet pxans to the golden morn, 
Again may hail the saviour light sun-born, 
And bid the wild and desert waste rejoice,— 
Again with sighs the looming darkness mourn. 


“Thou watchman, waiting weary for the dawn, 
Breathing low longings for its golden light, 
Through the dim silence of the drowsy night, 

What wistful sighs with thine are softly drawn, 
Till day-beams on the darken’d spirit smite! 


“The dawning light of knowledge smites thee now, 
And forth from the dim past come voices clear, 
Falling in solemn music on the ear, 

Which, as the haloes brighten on thy brow, 
Shall still in richer harmonies draw near, 
* * * * 


“Then swift uprise, thou sun, thou music-maker! 
Smiting the chords of life with gladsome rays, 
Till from each Memnon burst the song of praise, 

From lips which thou hast freed, O silence-breaker ! 
That over earth the sound may swell always.” 


‘Tur Painted Window’ is an imaginative 
poem, where, to a dreamer in a church, the 
spirits of the coloured light successively 
address words of wisdom or counsel. Here 
is part of the close of the address of “the 
Yellow Spirit,” a sermon in verse about gold, 
its uses and abuses :— 


“ & time will come when nought shall remain 
Of all thy hoarded and boasted gain, 
But that which thou gav’st away; 
A city is rearing great and high, 
Whose breadth with a golden reed they try, 
And deep the foundations lay ; 
*Tis built of the gold that man doth bring, 
As his mite in the treasure he doth fling, 
Against the reckoning day. 
“ Abundantly give from out thy store; 
The builders are ever demanding more, 

Of gold they have nought to spare : 
Enough must be found the walls to build, 
The streets to pave, and the ways to gild, 

Ere its glories thou mayst share; 

For think not within her courts to live, 
(What right hast thou to what others give ?) 
If none of thine own be there. 


“Confide thy treasure where moth nor rust 
Corrode their beauty, nor turn to dust 
Thy tribute of holy love ; 
All the best deeds of thy life are there, 
Thy purest thoughts and thy humblest prayer, 
Enregister’d safe above ; 
Thou shalt find them again as jewels fair, 
Cased in a setting rich and rare, 
Eternity ne’er shall move. 


“Think how thy gold will resplendent shine, 
Touch’d by the glorious light divine 
Of that long bright summer’s day, 
That borrows not aid from sun nor moon, 
But glows in one perpetual noon, 
Caught from the living ray 
Whose power absorbs earth’s bitterest sigh, 
Exhales the tear from the mourner’s eye, 
And chases all clouds away.” 


Tue chief poem in the collection of Mr. 
Whitmore-Jones is on Cupid and Psyche. 
A story trite, but told here with considerable 
grace and liveliness. We give the passage 
where the loving interview is interrupted :— 

“There came a mandate from the mother queen, 
A hateful mandate to the loving boy; 
And he must tear himself away at e’en 
From the embraces of his new-born joy, 
And in the many-ridged Olympus meet 
His mother dear, and call the meeting sweet. 
“Ah! I must leave thee!—Tho’ a little while, 
Millions of years are in that hated space; 
In realms unvisited by thy sweet smile 
Can there be any joy or pleasant grace ? 
Heaven’s light, where I to-morrow morn must be, 





one of a series of sonnets on the death of 





Seems like the darkness of all hell to me,’ 
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“* But, Cupid, say thou wilt not leave me long’— 
*Long—I'll outstrip the thoughts of racing winds 
Or magic hopes borne on the wings of song, 

Or unleash’d lightning that the storm unbinds : 
From the scorn’d skies so speed I to thy charms, 
To entomb my heaven in marble of thine arms,’ 


“*Oh! Cupid, do not say the word entomb; 
T have a sort of fecling here at heart, 
That makes me tremble at a word of doom; 
I’m but a coward when from thee I part; 
But in my bosom, when my love is near, 
Joy is so large, there is no room for fear,” 
* co x * 
“One kiss—one more—O cling to me, my life: 
I go—once more be lock’d in my embrace; 
Give me thy lips, my love, my joy, my wife; 
Ah! memory shall feed upon thy face 
All the long hours I’m gone, and tho’ I go, 
My heart still stays with thee, love, here below”” 
Or the poems of James Ballantine we must 
refrain from quoting any part, as they would 
scarcely be appreciated by English readers, 
the best pieces being in broad Lowland ver- 
nacular, and containing allusions requiring 
special education to understand. But northern 
readers will be greatly pleased with many of 
Mr. Ballantine’s songs and poems, which are 
equal to any of the compositions of the day 
in the same dialect. Among all Scottish poets 
Burns is first, and there is no second to him, 


“velut inter ignes 
Luna minores,” 


Among the lesser stars of Lowland Scottish 
poetry Mr. Ballantine holds an honourable 
place. The Lament for Ancient Edinburgh 
18 an expressive piece, displaying poetic 
humour and fancy, and the true spirit of an 
antiquary mourning over the destruction of 
scenes cherished by the lovers of old times. 








The Transcaucasian Campaign of the Turkish 
Army under Omer Pasha. A Personal 
Narrative. By Laurence Oliphant. 
Blackwood and Sons. 

Mr. OurpHant’s narrative completes the 

history of the Asiatic chapter of the Russian 

war, the most memorable and deplorable in- 
cident of which was the fall of Kars. So 
palpable was the policy of sending an army 
to relieve the beleaguered place, and so pro- 
bable the success of such an expedition, 
that a mystery has rested on the whole 
transaction. Mr.Oliphant removes some of this 
mystery in his straightforward narrative and 
intelligent prefatory remarks. We learn 
from him that although Lord Stratford de 
Redcliff, from some point of official etiquette 
or of personal repugnance, refused to reply to 
the letters of General Williams, he was not 
indifferent to the fate of the garrison. We 
learn also that the Turkish government, in 
other respects too often indolent and apathe- 
tic, was keenly alive to the state of affairs in 
Anatolia. Mr. Oliphant says that :—- 


“ ‘Whatever may have been the neglect of the 
Turkish government in the first instance, with re- 
gard to the commissariat of the garrison—how dis- 
tressing soever the apathy and corruption of the 
Ottoman officials may then have been—there can 
be no doubt that, in spite of all these evil and dis- 
astrous influences, had the French government 
entertained the proposition of Omer Pasha when it 
was first pressed upon them by Lord Clarendon, 
instead of leaving it to the generals in the Crimea, 
Kars would never have been taken. There is in- 
deed a very fair probability that, even at the 
eleventh hour, when Sebastopol had fallen, and 
General Simpson stated that hé had no further 
need for the presence of the Turkish army, if 
General Pelissier had then authorised its departure, 


instead of three weeks later, that unfortunate gar-" 


rison would ‘have been saved. But whether this 
Was 80 or not, it is certain that, in that case, the 
Turkish army would have been at this moment in 








possession of the Pass of Suramm, from whence 
the fertile valley of the Kur, and the cities of Gori 
and Tiflis, lying at its feet, would offer an inviting 
field of operations for a spring campaign; while 
those four populous provinces of Imeritia, Mingre- 
lia, Gouriel, and Abkhasia, wrested from the domi- 
nion of Russia, would have furnished Lord Claren- 
don with the power of demanding from that empire 
more than an equivalent for her recent success.” 


All this is now matter of history, sad but 
instructive history. So far as the personal 
character both of Lord Stratford de Redcliff 
and Omer Pasha is concerned, this narrative 
removes some disagreeable impressions that 
remained from the ordinary reports of what 
had passed. Of Omer Pasha, especially, it 
was painful to have suspicions excited after 
his gallant conduct in other campaigns. It 
now appears that his voice was from the first 
urgent for a Transcaucasian expedition, and 
it was not his fault that it was sent too late. 
What it was possible to do at the late season, 
and under many disadvantages, was nobly 
and well done. The passage of the Ingour 
and the advance towards Kutais confirmed 
the good fame earned by the Turkish troops 
at Oltenitza and Silistria. When a retreat 
had to be ordered, it was owing to the late- 
ness of the season and the insufliciency of the 
commissariat. Omer Pasha and his Turkish 
troops lost no laurels by their Asiatic cam- 
paign. The leading incidents of the advance 
and of the retreat have already been narrated 
in ‘The Times,’ of which journal Mr. Oli- 
phant was the correspondent while accom- 
panying the expedition. He now adds to his 
narrative some remarks on the policy most 
suitable for Great Britain to adopt in regard 
to these regions, whether in prospect of con- 
tinued war or of the peace now concluded. 
Mr. Oliphant is quite the man to have some 
official post offered to him, where his expe- 
rience as well as his patriotism might be 
turned to the benefit of his country. 








Mexico and its Religion ; with incidents of 
travel in that Country during parts of the 
years 1851-54. By Robert A. Wilson. 

With Illustrations. Low, Son, and Co. 

Ons of the best accounts of Modern Mexico 

is that of Madame Calderon de la Barca, a 

lady of Scottish birth, whose husband long 

and honourably filled the post of Spanish 

Ambassador in Mexico, and is now at the 

head of the embassy at Paris. Within the 

last few years, and especially since the war 
with the United States, there have been 
considerable changes in the internal condi- 
tion, as well as in the political affairs of Mexico. 
It is interesting, therefore, to have the report 
of an American who has recently visited the 
republic, and has recorded the results of his 
researches into the history and antiquities of 
the country, as well as his observations of 
the life and manners of the people. Mr. 
Wilson commences his book with a descrip- 
tion of the port and city of Vera Cruz, the 
general aspect of which is characteristic of 
the whole Republic. Contrasted with the 
noise and bustle of New Orleans, which had 
been left only four days before, Vera Cruz 
has an air of desolate repose. Lately the trade 
and commerce of the place have increased, 
but with little of the energy that has marked 
the history of the great Anglo-Saxon Repub- 
lic. The recent establishment of a line of 
steamers to New Orleans will probably throw 
some new life into the ancient city. Vera Cruz, 
being the birth-place of Santa Anna, Mr. 





Wilson introduces here a brief memoir of this 
remarkable man. In 1822, he was the first 
to proclaim a Republic; and after a variety 
of adventures and vicissitudes, having twice 
been driven into exile, he was in 1854, for the 
third time, proclaimed chief of the State, 
which has ceased in almost all but name to be 
Republican. No other man could wield with 
equal success the power of dictator, which, as 
at present with Louis Napoleon in France, is 
necessary to save the State from anarchy. — 
From Vera Cruz to Mexico there is a series 
of stage coaches, which Mr. Wilson, American 
as he is, says is “as nearly perfect as any 
system of travelling dependent on weather 
can be. Comfortable hotels are established 
at convenient distances along the road; and 
if the passenger wishes it, he can have en- 
dorsed upon his ticket a permission to tarry 
upon the road as long as he may desire. Six, 
and sometimes eight, horses drag the coach 
along at a hazardous speed. ‘Twice out of 
three times that I have passed over this road 
T have been overturned.” Highwaymen are 
also among the romantic comforts of this 
perfect road, and certain passes are associated 
with dismal tales of recent or older tragedies. 
However, Mr. Wilson escaped all the perils 
of the country, and lived to tell his adven. 
tures. Of Cholula, and Tlascala, and other 
places remarkable for historical associations or 
monumental remains, acceptable notices are 
given. The mingling of historical events with 
the incidents of travel is one of the chief 
characteristics of the volume, and renders it 
as instructive as amusing. As to the antiqu- 
ties of Mexico, the spirit of the author some- 
what tends to scepticism. The grand city of 
Cholula, which the old Spanish chroniclers 
describe as having contained 40,000 houses, 
400 towers, and 300 mosques, Mr. Wilson 
declares is a fabulous myth, having no greater 
foundation than the existence of a miserable 
Indian village. The celebrated pyramid, he 
says, is nothing but a shapeless mass of earth, 
205 feet high, occupying a square of 1310 
feet. This scepticism is carried sometimes to 
excess, for Humboldt and other trustworthy 
travellers have given accurate descriptions 
and representations of wonderful monumen 
remains in many parts of the ancient kingdom 
of Mexico. e have more faith also in the 
authenticity of the narrative of the ro 
old soldier, Bernal Diaz, than Mr. Wilson 
seems disposed to admit. But we content 
ourselves with indicating the spirit of the 
book. What came within the author's omm 
observation has every appearance of bet 
truthfully recorded, and his book contains 
mated sketches of the actual condition of the 
country and its inhabitants, with notices of if 
antiquities and its former history. Some of 
statements on the resources and productions 
of the country are not without importance @ 
a commercial point of view. The most 
startling accounts of the mineral wealth of 
Mexico, as given by Ward, who visited 
country expressly to examine and ey on 
this subject, are ai confirmed by this 
American traveller. r. Wilson describes 
the lodes of silver ore on many of the slopes 
of the mountain chains as innumerable, and . 
some of them are near the route of vy 
jected Pacific railroad. ‘ Masses of silver 
lie as undisturbed by their present owners, # 
did the Mexican discoveries of gold in Cali- 
fornia before the American Conquest, from 
the inertness of the local population, and t 
want of facilities of intercourse with 
of Mexico.” 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Memoirs of the Court, Aristocracy and Diplomacy of 
Austria, By Dr. E. Vehse. Translated from the German 
by Franz Demmler. 2 vols. Longman and Co. 

Diary of the Crimean War, By F. Robinson, M.D., Scots 
Fusilier Guards, Bentley. 

Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses: the Narrative of 
Twelve Months’ Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali 
and Scutari, By a Lady Volunteer. 
Blackett. 

Oxford Essays. Contributed by Members of the University. 
1856. John W. Parker and Son. 

Heinrich Heine’s Book of iSongs, A Translation, by J. E. 
Wallis, Chapman and Hall, 

Border Lands of Spain and France, with an Account of a 
Visit to the Republic of Andorre. Chapman and Hall, 
Sussex Archeological Collections, relating to the History and 

Antiquities of the County. Published by the Sussex 

Archeological Society. John Russell Smith. 

The Mystery ; or, Evil and God. By John Young, LL.D. 
Longman and Co, ; 

The History of Man. Edited by George Gilfillan. Hall and Co. 

Italian Sights and Papal Principles. By J. J. Jarves. Samp- 
son Low, Son, and Co. 

Original Poems, with Translations from Scandinavian and 
other Poets. By Sophia Milligan. Hurst and Blackett. 
Aretie Enterprise. A Poem, in Seven Parts, By Chandos 

Hoskyns Abrahall. Hope and Co. 

* te Vicarage, A Novel. By Mrs. Hubback. 3 vols. 

eet, 

Diamonds and Dust ; being Grains from the Sands of 
Society. A Novel. 3vols. Newby. 

A Woman’s Call to Women. Hope and Co. 

Castles near Kreuznach, By Miss Robertson. Williams and 
Norgate. 

THE Memoirs of the Court of Austria, a transla- 

tion of part of Dr. Vehse’s History of the German 

Courts since the Reformation, is one of a class of 

works which are attractive to most readers. Not 

that the mere personal memoirs of the imperial 

House of Hapsburg (generally either debauchees 

or devotees, or both) have much interest for 

Englishmen ; but with the biographies are intro- 

duced historical notices of most of the great events 

and characters that Europe has witnessed during 
the last three centuries. Dr. Vehse draws his 
materials from the best authorities in various 

Periods, from the ‘Annales Ferdinandei’ of the 

Count Khevenhiiller, who died in 1650, down to 

the memoirs of Von Hormayr, who died in 1848, 

» having been more than sixty years in the 
public service of Austria, and long Director of the 

Imperial Family and State Archives. In Franz 

Demmler the work has found a competent and 

intelligent translator. 

Another contribution to the historical literature 
of the Crimean war appears in the Diary of Dr. 
Robinson, Assistant- Surgeon, Scots  Fusilier 
Guards. It extends from the arrival of that corps 
at Malta, in March, 1855, to the close of 1855. 
Not much additional information as to military 
events is given, and the book chiefly illustrates the 
mismanagement of the authorities, both at home 
and in the eamp, during the winter of 1854, while 
showing that ‘‘ the British soldier has proved him- 
self worthy of all the sympathy that has been so 
universally evinced for him.” On professional 
matters, and on the climate of the Crimea, Dr. 

binson 8 Diary enters more into detail than other 
narratives of the war, and in connexion with these 
subjects we may afterwards specially notice the 

A good portrait of the Duke of Cambridge 

forms the frontispiece to the volume. 
B e second series of ‘Oxford Essays’ is equal 
the first as regards the ability of the contributors, 
Superior to it in the variety and interest of the 
a Of the seven essays which form this 
ba pag three are on subjects of public importance, 
y are suggested by social and political questions 
the time: on National Education, by the Rey. 


2vols. Hurst and 





Fred. Temple, M.A. ; on the Land System of Ire- 
by W. O'Connor Morris, M.A. ; and on the 


Growth of Laws and Usages of War, by Montague 


md, B.C.L.; an able essay, in which the 
#adual growth and general adoption of an inter- 
Ps code, or body of recognised principles in 

. Wats among civilized nations, are traced. A 
we of Congreve’s ‘Roman Empire of the 
‘st, by Goldwin Smith, M.A.; an essay on 
Carovin gian Romance, by R. J. King, B.A.; and 
Paper on the Raphael Drawings in the University 
well represent the departments of history, 





general literature, and the fine arts. The opening 
essay of the volume is by Professor Max Miiller, 
on Comparative Mythology, a subject which no 
other writer of the day is better qualified to discuss 
in an instructive and satisfactory manner. Such 
treatises, on so great a variety of subjects, as have 
appeared in the Oxford and Cambridge Essays, 
will go far to remove any imputations that have 
been recently made on our Universities, with 
regard to the limited range of academical studies 
and pursuits. 

The volume on the Border Lands of Spain and 
France describes the physical and social peculiari- 
ties of some of the remote and unfrequented dis- 
tricts of the Pyrenees. In these regions there yet 
survive relics of past epochs of European history, 
carrying the mind back as far as the days of the 
Albigenses and the Trouvéres, and even to older 
Moorish, Gothic, Roman, and Celt-Iberic times. 
The Republic of Andorre, an independent little 
mountain community, traces its origin to charters 
of the Emperor Charlemagne, title-deeds more an- 
cient by several centuries than the surviving docu- 
ments of any of the German or Italian Republics. 
Of this interesting state, and of other little known 
Pyrenean districts, more detailed accounts are 
given than in any other English work. Several 
learned French writers have treated of the ethno- 
logy, language, and institutions of these border 
lands, and some of the results of their investiga- 
tions the author of the present volume communi- 
cates along with the entertaining record of his own 
observations and adventures among the Pyrenean 
mountains, 

The eighth volume of the Archzxological collec- 
tions, along with the reports of the proceedings of 
the Sussex Archeological Society, contains a variety 
ofinteresting papers on the history and antiquities 
of the county. Among these the notices of most 
general interest are on Sedgwick Castle, by the 
Rev. Edward Turner; on Dureford Abbey, by 
W. H. Blaauw, Esq.; on the Saxon College of 
Bosham, the place mentioned lately in our de- 
scription of the Bayeux Tapestry as belonging to 
Harold; on the church at Worth, by W. S. 
Walford, Esq.; and extracts from the Iter Sus- 
sexiense of Dr. John Burton, translated with 
comments by Mr. Blaauw. 

The general impression conveyed by Dr. Young’s 
book may be expressed in his own words in one 
sentence of it :—‘‘ When philosophers and divines 
have expatiated wisely and piously on the advan- 
tages of the existing constitution of the world, the 
real difficulty is felt as acutely as ever ; and, for 
its solution, their efforts, valuable in other respects, 
are worse than useless : they are almost an outrage 
to right reason and to right feeling.” Dr. Young, 
while ably and earnestly discussing a variety of 
subjects connected with the physical and moral 
constitution of the world and of man, throws as 
little light on the real difficulties of the questions 
about evil and good as any philosopher or divine 
who has preceded him. Such subjects have 
puzzled the wisest and best heads in all times, and 
must be adjourned until the human mind is 
enlarged in capacity, so as to comprehend what is 
now hopelessly enveloped in darkness and mystery. 
Revelation does not clear up all the difficulties 
which reason discovers, but its light is sufficient to 
guide man to a life, one of the conditions of which 
will be fuller knowledge as well as perfect hap- 
piness. 

The History of a Man, edited by Mr. Gilfillan, is 
an autobiography, of portions of which it mayamuse 
our readers to give some account, not so much for 
the author, as for the scenes and society into which 
he describes himself as having been thrown in his 
earlier years. The notices of the literary and aca- 
demical life of Glasgow and Edinburgh about 
twenty years ago, with recollections of the Scottish 
notables of that time, form the most interesting 
portion of the autobiography. 

Mr. Jarves has made a very fair rifacimento of 
things new and old about Italy, not the least 
acceptable part of the book being that which is 
not the author’s own, but derived from ordinary 
guide-books and beoks of travel. The author has, 








however, seen with his own eyes whatever he de- 
scribes, and is thoroughly independent in the 
remarks he makes on Italian sights and Papal prin- 
ciples. Onart-subjects, also, he writes withspirit and 
intelligence, and notwithstanding the multitude of 
books that have appeared on Italy, the tourist will 
find useful hints, as well as striking descriptions, in 
the journal of an American traveller. 

Mr. Abrahall has turned into metrical narrative 
some of the most memorable events of Arctic 
enterprise. The verse, consisting of rhymed 
couplets, is generally good, and many striking 
incidents and daring adventures are celebrated ; 
but we must say, that neither the history nor the 
scenes of Arctic enterprise gain by being made 
the subject of poetry. In the plain prose narra- 
tives of the Arctic voyagers there is far more 
romance than in the more studied descriptions of a 
novelist or poet. The book must, however, have 
interest to many, from the names of places and 
persons copiously introduced ; and it may serve as 
an additional memorial of a series of enterprises 
now finally abandoned. The illustrative notes, 
containing extracts from the records of Polar 
narratives, form not the least acceptable feature in 
the volume. 

Most readers will consider two-thirds of the story 
of The Old Vicarage somewhat tame, but the last 
volume contains some incidents of more exciting 
character. Whereon hangs part of the interest of 
the tale may be gathered from the following wards, 
spoken by Dora Barham, daughter of the Vicar of 
Hurstdene, inrecovering fromdelirium, ‘‘Stop—let 
me think ; he is dead they say, dead, poor Charles! 
and did not see me first—I am his widow then. 
Ab! I remember all now; he did not love me, he 
loved Hilary Duncan, and there was Maurice who 
loved me. And we parted, poor Maurice ; and he 
was with him when hedied.” The origin and the 
consequences of this cross love, and the passions 
connected with it, are powerfully described. 

In the novel of Diamondsand Dust there are some 
good sketches of character in various spheres of 
life, but the author displays no great skill in the 
construction of a story, nor is this defect counter- 
balanced by any remarkable ability or taste in the 
literary style of the book. 

Women of weak heads and warm feelings may be 
excited by the ‘call’ addressed to them by one of 
their sex; but we are unable to discover any 
practical object in the book, which is a wild 
rhapsody of scripture texts, of historical scraps, of 
declamation, and scolding. The condition of 
women in Christendom is described as utterly de- 
graded, — ‘woman is prostrate, crouched into a 
suppliant for hire inthe market-place of fleshly 
lusts.”” Excepting some sensible and earnest coun- 
sels to reject priestly direction, and to give heed 
to the divine teaching of the scriptures, the call 
consists of such intangible and unintelligible appeals 
as these—‘‘ Women, awake! there is a giant in 
the way and a lion in the path. There is a 
sounding, stirring, bursting, boiling, bubbling, 
breaking, falling, busy sound with rills; forward, 
forward, forward! out, out, out, into the intel- 
lectual ocean of the waters of the river.” ‘‘ Be ye 
combined ; revolutionize mankind, in order, in 
ranks, in a marshalled nation on its last campaign 
for glory bid them follow.” The best sentence in 
the book is the last, which says that ‘“‘ the bridal- 
day of the earth will come; Adam shall keep it 
and dress it, this garden of Eden, to be man’s sweet 
home; and Eve, his pure wife, is to be the gift of 
God to man, ‘his help-meet.’” 

Ina series of familiar letters to a friend, to whom 
the work is now inscribed, Miss Robertson gives 
lively and graphic descriptions of some of the 
Rhineland castles, introducing some of the most 
interesting historical and legendary tales associated 
with the romantic ruins. 


New Editions. 


Mr. Macaulay’s Essay on Croker’s Edition of Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson ; and Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, 
The Traveller’s Library, 98 and 99, Longman and Co. 

Robert Blake, Admiral and General at Sea. By Hepworth 
Dixon, A new edition, Chapman and Hall, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Bechstein’s Handbook of Chamber and Cage Birds, Edited 
by H. G. Adams, Esq. Ward and Lock. 

Supplement to the Post Office London Directory, containing 
the Parliamentary and Postal Directories Corrected to 
the Date of Publication. Kelly and Co, 

ALTHOUGH any publication relating to Johnson 

can hardly fail to be welcome, there is much to 

lessen the satisfaction with which we receive what 
now appears in the Traveller's Library. Mrs. 

Piozzi’s Anecdotes every one would be glad to have 

in so convenient a form, but all will not regard 

with the same favour the reprint of Mr. Macaulay’s 
review of Croker’s edition of Boswell. The essay 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review,.in the autumn 
of 1831, when the political excitement of the time 
of the Reform Bill was at the hottest. If party 
feeling sharpened and envenomed the shafts of that 
attack upon Croker, as was universally said at the 
time, this is more painfully apparent when we re- 
read the paper quietly now. Not that the book 
deserved any quarter. It was the worst edition of 

Boswell that had been published. Mr. Carlyle in 

his review of it was quite as severe as Mr. Mac- 

aulay, who likened it to a certain leg of mutton, 
which Johnson pronounced ‘“‘ as bad as bad could 
be,—ill fed, ill killed, ill kept, and ill dressed.” 

This edition, said the reviewer, “ is ill compiled, 

ill arranged, ill written, and ill printed.” Now, 

although the temptation to write such a review at 

the time was great, the republication of it for rail- 
way readers is less to be commended, after the 
work which it attacked is entombed in the libraries. 

We may add that in the reprint of an essay, which 

dwells so much on blunders of typography, espe- 

cial care should have been taken to be free from 

fault. Yet we meet with such blunders-as ‘a 

withered bow of a tree’ (p. 36); ‘Sir C. Handbury 

Williams’ (p. 38) ; ‘rexvwy re Ovarviv,’ for Ovarwv 

(p.19, note). In another place, Dr. Johnson is made 

to say, ‘I fear not Mr. Nicholson a pin,’ Nichols, 

the printer, being meant. This last is not-in the 
original essay, however. A: selection froriiether 
anecdotes of Johnson would have better setyed:they 
purpose of making up the two numbers of the 

Traveller's Library than the review of Croker's 

edition of Boswell. 

While Bechstein’s well-known Manual forms the 
basis of Mr. Adams’ Handbook of Chamber and 
Cage Birds, the results of the experience of other 
keepers of feathered pets are given ; and the work 
contains, in a neat and convenient form, ample 
directions for the right management of an aviary on 
any scale. The work has numerous wood-cut 
illustrations. 


Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, é&c. 

The Census of Ireland for the Year1851. Part IV. Report 
on Ages and Education, Dublin: Printed for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Stationery Office. 

Reports on the Paris Universal Exhibition, Part I, Printed 
for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

The Entomologist’s Weekly Intelligencer. No. I. 

Peace. What-I have done to Promote it, A Reminiscence 
of the a War. By the author of ‘ Kazan. 

. Boot! 


Jottings on Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, ._By W.P.P. 


Longman and 


The Half-Holiday Question, By Johit-Hilwall. Kent and 

Co. ‘ . 
The Flower Garden. By E.8. Delamer. Routledge and Co. 
Elegant Arts for' Ladies, Ward and Lock. 


The Sea-side Lesson Book, By H.G, Adams, Groombridge 
and Sons. 


The Apocalypse of Saint John, A New Translation, metri- 


cally arranged, with Scripture Illustrations. Jackson 
and Walford. 


The Lady and the Hound, A Legend of the Olden Times, 
Hope and Co. 
Hardwicke’s Shilling Baronetage and Knightage for 1856. 
By Edward Walford, Esq., M.A, Hardwicke. 
THe Entomologist’s Weekly Intelligencer is a 
spirited little brochure of eight octavo pages, pro- 
posed to be issued every Saturday by Mr. Stainton, 
as a medium among entomologists for the prompt 
registration and dissemination of their discoveries. 
Each observer, says the editor, has but to write to 
him, and in ten days his discovery will be in print, 
and in the hands of every entomologist in the king- 
dom. Mr. Stainton’s penny journal, which marks 
a step in entomological science highly characteristic 
of the times, is deserving of the warmest encourage- 
ment.. He has only to conduct it with judgment, 
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once an acceptable and useful record of intercom- 
munication. 

Mr. Turnerelli, whose work on Kazan, and his 
Memoir of the late Czar Nicholas, we have for- 
merly noticed, in the present little volume gives a 
statement of his own labours by ,public lectures 
and otherwise to restore a good understanding be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia. Having resided 
sixteen years in Russia, and having been distin- 
guished by the personal favour of the Emperor, as 
well as having received much kindness as a stran- 
ger and an Englishman, Mr. Turnerelli could not 
listen in silence to the false and ungenerous abuse 
of the Czar and his country with which the pas- 
sions of the English populace were stirred up dur- 
ing the war. Mr. Turnerelli explains how he has 
been personally a sufferer by being unable to re- 
turn to the land where he had been naturalized, 
and tells how he had become a lover of Russia with- 
out losing his English patriotism. Having friends 
and sympathies on ‘both sides, no one will rejoice 
more warmly in the return of peace. Mr. Turne- 
relli is son of the late well-known sculptor of that 
name, and his mother was an Englishwoman. His 
own name was formerly before the courts as a 
claimant to the Tracy peerage through his mother. 
As an artist, and the publisher of some works pro- 
duced under the patronage of the late Czar, he at- 
tained to a good position in the country which he had 
chosen foraresidence. He wasin England, it appears, 
with a year’s leave of absence, when the war broke 
out, intending to return to St. Petersburg. His 
lectures, in different parts of the country, on Russia 
and. the Russians, having been received with 
favour, though not chiming in with the popular 
clamour on political questions, he purposes to visit 
America on the same errand. Mr. Turnerelli will 
there be exposed to a temptation exactly opposite 
to that which he honourably resisted in this coun- 
try, and the praise of Russia at the expense of 
abngland will secure his popularity. We trust he 

will remember the generous treatment he received 
from English audiences, wherever he obtained a 
hearing, when it was seen that he was speaking 
from honest: conviction, even contrary to their 
prejudices. 

Mrs. Gaskell is: understood to be writing a life 
of Charlotte Bronté, the’-author of ‘Ruth’ and 
‘May Barton.’ Meanwhile, W. P.P. gives some 
biographical notices of her, and of her sisters, Emily 
and Anne Bronté, under the names by which they 
made themselves known in literature, Currer, Ellis, 
and Acton Bell. Of Ellis and Acton Bell some 
account appeared in a prefatory memoir, prefixed 
by Currer Bell to the story of ‘Wuthering Heights.’ 
Extracts from this memoir, along with other bio- 
graphical notices, and remarks on the writings of 
the gifted sisters, who were all early cut off by con- 
sumption, make up the present jottings. © The wri- 
ter displays genial feeling, but no great amount of 
sound sense or literary taste, of which her charac- 
terising the poetry of Cowper as ‘“ milk-and-water’ 
is alone sufficient indication. 

M. Delamer’s treatise on the Flower Garden 
contains plain and practical directions for the open- 
air culture of a variety of plants, which are most 
general favourites, and best suited for our variable 
climate in its different seasons. 

Although chiefly professing to treat of what are 
called elegant arts, and these of a sedentary kind, 
including painting, embroidering, wax-flower- 
making, potichomanie, and the like, the little 
Manual for Ladies also contains directions and 
hints on more useful subjects, such as the toilette, 
calisthenic exercises, and the usages of polite so- 
ciety. 

To aid in the instruction of children in regard 
to Common Things connected with the sea and the 
coast, the Sea-side Lesson-book is prepared, con- 
taining easy lessons and interesting anecdotes about 
the sea, about ships and boats, sailors and fisher- 
men, fish and fishing, and also about animal and 
vegetable inhabitants of the deep. Questions ap- 
pended to each chapter increase the usefulness of 
the little manual for tuition, and along with the 
facts communicated, the author seeks to imbue the 





void of personalities and frivolity, to make it at 


pupils with religious and patriotic feelings sug- 


gested by the subjects. It is likely to prove g 
useful and pleasant lesson-book for young people, 

The new translation of the Apocalypse differs 
from that in common use more in arrangesnent than 
in matter, an attempt being made to divide the 
vision into different parts, and to present the words 
of the seer in metrical form, such as appears in the 
Hebrew writings of the Old Testament prophets, 
Except in some prefatory remarks, the editor doeg 
not intrude disquisitions on the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy, but appends references to passages ot Scrip. 
ture that seem parallel in meaning, or likely to 
throw light on the mysterious text. 





ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


IVORY CARVING. 
(From the Sibthorp Collection.) 


THIS beautiful specimen of carving, which has the 
size, form, and appearance of a tankard, and is 9 
described in Messrs. Christie and Manson’s cata- 
logue, is not really so. It is carved out of a solid 
piece of ivory, not hollowed out, and consequently 
the cover is not moveable. It is surmounted bya 
figure of a warrior, standing on a trophy formed of 
shields, sword, and helmet, and holding a spear in 
his left hand. The handle is formed of a lioness 
in the act of springing. The body of the so-called 
tankard is densely covered with figures in every 
variety of attitude,—-some on horseback, some on- 
elephants, and some on foot, all engaged in a hand- 
to-hand conflict, and giving a lively idea of the 
apparently inextricable confusion of a melée; yet 
each figure or group preserves its individual charac- 
ter, the action of each being clearly indicated. All 
are drawn and executed with great spirit and truth, 
and the workmanship is remarkably good. 

The subject is taken from one of Le Brun's 
splendid compositions, the Battles of Alexander, 
but it is not copied from any of them, as will be 
F sen by comparing it with Gerard Audran’s mag- 

Hificent engravings. The principal figures are 
taken from Le Brun, but they are recombined, and 
other accessories added, to adapt it to the form of 
the object and the purposes of the carver, the whole 
being so skilfully managed that scarcely the smallest 
portion of plain surface remains. 

This beautiful specimen of ivory carving was sold 
on Thursday, after much competition, for the sum 
of fifty-seven guineas. 


MACKLIN AND QUICK. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Canonbury, Feb. 24th, 1856. 
Smr,—The following unpublished Letter from 
Macklin (“the Jew that Shakespeare drew”) to 
Quick requires neither comment nor praise. Letit 
read a lesson to succeeding actors. It read one to 
Quick. ‘‘I was wrong, and Macklin was right 
said he, when he presented me with it many yeals 
ago. 

Macklin is celebrated as an author and an actor. 
If The Man of the World be not the best modem 
comedy in the English language, it ranks foremost 
among the best ; and I can recollect no farce that 
is superior to Love & la Mode. His style of acting 
was bold, grand, and original. He redeemel 
Shylock from buffoonery, and gave his own vigorls 
conception of that wonderful character. His cor 
rect taste clothed Macbeth in the Highland costum’; 
for the Scottish chief had, till then, been played 
by Garrick in a full-dress military uniform, an¢4 
tie wig! Ife was equally excellent in tragedy and 
comedy. In tragedy, where the dark and terrible 
passions are exhibited; in comedy, where hypocriy 
and sarcasm prevail. His temper was 1ras¢l 
but his goodness of heart soon corrected any sudden 
ebullition. He disliked trickery on the stage 
off it—his better judgment forbade him to Pp 
for mere popular applause ; while his integrity * 
& man was unimpeachable. Old age found bi 
in poverty, but not in disgrace. Like other distit 
guished actors of his day, he provoked the 
of Foote, who burlesqued his oratorical lectur 





and caricatured his manner of teaching Barry hot 
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to play Othello. He died July 11th, 1797, aged 
107, and was buried in a vault under the chancel 
of Covent Garden Church. 


Charles Macklin to John Quick. 


“Str, —In every Profession, or special Community, 
there exists a moral Principle of Kindness and 
Brotherhood. This Principle seems to me to be 
indispensable—and the man who departs from it 
cannot be deemed a true Brother. No Profession 
js more obliged to observe this Principle in the ex- 
ercise of it than actors; as the amicably, and pre- 
cisely, settling at Rehearsals what each actor in a 
Scene means to do in his Character, how he will 
do it, and the faithfully executing that settlement, 
are the only means that can methodise, and carry 
the Art of Acting into a Resemblance of the Cha- 
racters and actions intended by the Poet. 

“When you first acted the part of Beau Mor- 
decai in Love & la Mode, you thought yourself so 
young in the Profession of an Actor, and so inex- 
perienced as to suffer yourself to be directed by the 
Author how to dress, look, deport, and speak the 
Character ; for your acting of which you had his 
Thanks, his Praise, his Interest, and his Recom- 
mendation to get you retained in Covent Garden 
Theatre. But such is the nature of your Improve- 
ment in your Profession, in that Part in particular, 
that you neither dress it, look it, speak it, nor de- 
port it as you were instructed, nor as you used to 
do, Nay, now you do not even speak the words 
of it, nor the meaning of the Author in a few In- 
stances. In short, Friend Quick, you have made 
it quite a different Character from what the Author 
intended it, and from what it appeared when you 
first acted, and for some time after. 

“Actors often overrate their Consequence in 
various Instances. One mark of that Disorder is, 
that they care not whom they distress or injure in 
a Scene so that they gratify their own overbearing 
vanity, or avarice of Fame. Another mark of that 

i is, that they are above being informed by 
their Fellows, for they look upon it as an Insult to 
their Understanding, their Fame, their Merit, and 
their Consequence. This is a false Principle. The 
true one is, that an Actor never is too wise, too 
great, nor too old to be instructed ; as the nature 
of his Profession is an obligation to know, or at 
least to study, whatever passes in the mind of Man, 
and its Influence upon that and his Body from the 
Cradle to the Grave. Allof which he is to imitate 
by feigned Looks, Tones, Stations, Attitudes, 
Gaits, and Gestures. 

“Now it is probable that no one Actor has 
studied all these signs; or if he has, that he has 
hot retained them all. Therefore he may possibly 
be _ improved even by an inferior Brother 

r. 


_ You, Sir, seem to be so high in your Profes- 
sion as to act in what manner you please, without 
tonsidering how your acting affects the Person con- 


temed in the Scene with you. That is no affair 
of mine, I acknowledge, unless such Extravagance 
interferes with me as a Brother Actor. I am, and 
have aright to be as tenacious in that case to be 
telieved, as you have to offend. And I think I 
am justifiable when I resolve that no Actor shall 
dulge his Consequence, or his Policy, or any In- 
tlination whatever by preventing the good effect 
of a Scene that I am by fair brotherly means en- 
Vouring to produce. This Prevention you have 
effected in Love & la Mode, and likewise in 
the trifling Scene that you have with me in the 
Merchant of Venice ; though I have often civilly 
requested that you would alter your Conduct in it. 
“I shall request the Manager, and I hope you 
Will have no objection, that your Scenes in Love a 
Mode may be rehearsed before that Farce is 
Fo again ; to the end that the Character of Beau 
‘at may be restored to what it was intended 
poked and to the spirit and humour that you used 
‘nliven it with. And that you may recollect 
what the Character and manner is, I 
take the Liberty of laying before your consideration 
4 ng outlines of each. 
uae Character is an egregious Coxeomb who 
striving to be a wit. At the Top of dress ; with 
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an illiterate mind ; an awkward Fancy, an Inclina- 
tion to Singularity to such a degree as to have 
every part of his Dress as illsorted and matched as 
such a Fellow, ignorant of all propriety, could 
effect. His manner is lively, loud, conceited, for- 
ward, assuming, singing, capering, with as much 
Vanity, Impudence, and Ignorance as the decency 
of the Stage will admit of. 

“Instead of which, Sir, you have lately turned 
him into a Fellow dull, fribbling, that neither sings, 
capers, nor flutters. His voice, his‘utterance, his 
actions, his everything, is shrunk into a restrained 
inanity (particularly his voice) that has no effect, 
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“ Nov. 16th, 1779, Tavey Stock Row, Covent-Garden. 
“Mr, Quick, Covent-Garden Theatre.” 


Of Quick let me indulge in a few reminiscences. 
He was the original of three celebrated parts. 
Tony Lumpkin in She Stoops to Conquer ; Isaac 
Mendoza in The Duenna; and Beaw Mordecai in 
Love &la Mode. He was a great favourite of King 
Georgethe Third, who used to call him ‘his actor ;” 
and on all occasions when His Majesty visted Covent 
Garden Theatre to see a comedy, Quick was 
enlisted to relax the royal muscles. For many 
merry years he kept up the ball of comicality 
with Edwin in the grotesque creations of 0 Keefe 
(Quiz and Darby, Spado and Pedrillo, &c. &c.); 
and Morton, Reynolds, and the dramatists of that 
day, owed to him much of their popularity. I con- 
sider Dogget, of Coat and Badge memory, to have 
been just such an actor, and comic-looking per- 
sonage as Quick. Take the following description 
of him from a rare tract by Anthony (vulgo Tony) 
Aston his contemporary :—‘‘Mr. Dogget was a 
little, lively sprat man; his behaviour modest, 
cheerful, and complaisant; he sung in company 
very agreeably, and in public very comically. He 
was the most faithful, pleasant actor that ever was, 
for he never deceived his audience ; because while 
they gazed at him, he was working up the joke 
which broke out suddenly into involuntary accla- 
mations and laughter.’”” Mungo was the part that 
first brought Quick into notice; but Tony Lump- 
kin was the founder of his theatrical fortune. By 
one of those caprices in which popular players are 
pleased to indulge, this character, intended for 
Woodward, fell to Quick, who was then too humble 
a son of Thespis to give himself histrionic airs. 
Quick surprised his brethren and delighted the 
public with his fine natural humour. 

His provincial professional trips were attractive 
and profitable. It was during one of these that 
the stage coach was stopped by a highwayman. 
His only fellow traveller, a taciturn old gentleman, 
had fallen fast asleep. ‘‘ Your money !” exclaimed 
Turpin’s first cousin. Quick, assuming the dialect 
and manner of a raw country lad, replied, with a 
stupid stare of astonishment, ‘“‘Mooney, zur! Uncle, 
there” (pointing to the sleeper), “‘ pays for I, twin- 
pikes, and all!” Thereupon the highwayman awoke 
“Uncle” with a sharp slap on the face, and (in 
classical phrase) cleaned him out ; leaving the little 
chuckling comedian in quiet possession of the 
golden receipts of a bumper benefit ! 

Upon one occasion he played Richard the Third 
for his benefit. His original intention was to have 
gone through the part with becoming seriousness. 
His patrons, however, having anticipated a traves- 
tie, would endure nothing else, and Quick, with the 
best tragic intentions, was reluctantly obliged to 
humour them. When he came to the scene where 
Richard exclaims, 

“A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse !” 
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but the flattening of every part of the Farce that 
he is concerned in; all of which is in your power 
to avoid, or you should never have been troubled 
with this Epistle, nor with the Part. 

“Should any part of this Letter carry the mark 
of Impropriety of any kind, be assured it was not 
intended. My only End in this Expostulation is 
to carry on Business with amity and fairness. 
Show it to any of our Brethren. I shall implicitly 
submit to their Determination. But if we cannot 
carry on Business with mutual Harmony we must 
avoid meeting in a scene as often as the Service 
of the Theatre will admit of such an Indulgence. 


ao Wh 
ad oS 


(asl Nath 


Quick, by way of putting a finishing stroke to the 
fun, extemporised, “‘ And if you can’t get a horse, 
bring a jackass!” This unexpected sally threw 
the house into such an immoderate fit of laughter, 
that London Bridge at low water was silent to it. 
J have a rare print of him in this character, which 
hits him off very happily. 

Tn early life he figured away with Woodward, 
Yates, Shuter, and other (then) barn-door celebri- 
ties, in a booth at Bartlemy Fair. 

Many years ago I saw him for six successive 
nights play his famous part of Isaac Mendoza, at 
the old Lyceum Theatre. On each occasion the 
house was crowded, and never did I behold audi- 
ences in a higher state of exhilaration. His ludi- 
crous vanity and self importance; his ‘‘ Pretty 
rogue !” while he listens to Don Jerome's tempt- 
ing description of his daughter’s charms ; his fear 
and trembling when he is about to encounter such 
an awful beauty ; and his start of disappointment 
and horror, when his eyes, stealing by slow degrees 
from the ground, fix full on the ungainly figure 
and dragoness-like face of the Duenna, were exqui- 
sitely painted! I should almost suppose that 
Sheridan had the person, voice, gait, and vis comica 
of Quick in his mind’s eye when he drew ‘“‘little 
Solomon.” 

Quick was a great walker, to which invigorating 
exercise, early rising, and temperance, he attributed 
his long and uninterrupted health. He was partial 
toa rummer (twice filled) of punch, undefiled with 
base mundungus ; and ‘‘ Don’t go for to put me in 
a passion, Betty /” (the expression of Old Doiley 
to his daughter, in Who's the Dupe?) was his accus- 
tomed tag when mine hostess of the King’s Head, 
Islington, had put too much lime in his potation. 
He was an entertaining companion ; his stories 
were of the first order, and so was his manner of 
telling them. He would treat his friends with 
imitations of his contemporaries, among whom 
was Oliver Goldsmith (Goldy altered a play for his 
benefit out of gratitude for his success in Tony), 
and Quick’s personation fully realised the whimsi- 
calities that have been recorded of that heaven- 
born genius, that amiable and eccentric man! 

In the summer of 1830 I introduced the late 
Charles Mathews to this theatrical evergreen. 
Tony Lumpkin (marvellously buckish and debonair) 
with his rotund little body, sharp eye, fierce strut, 
turkey-cock gait, rosy gills, flaxen wig (“sunning 
over with curls !"), blue coat, bright gilt buttons, 
white vest, black silk stockings and smalls, silver 
knee and shoe buckles, and (summer and winter !) 
blooming and balmy bouquet, received us with alow 
bow, and bade us welcome, with his comic treble, to 
his cosey cottage and Islington. He was in high 
lee ; and as he pointed to the speaking portraits (by 

offany and others) of Garrick, Foote, Shuter, 
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Woodward, Parsons, Dodd, and Edwin, that lived 
along the walls of his passage, parlour, and dormi- 
tory, he illustrated them with imitations and anec- 
dotes. Nor was he silent about himself, for there 
hung Sancho, Sir Toby Allspice, Lumpkin, Old 
Doiley, and a host of humorists, of whom he gave 
us songs and merriments, almost after the fashion 
of his best days! Mathews returned the compli- 
ment with some capital touches of Sir Fretful 
Plagiary (which Quick pronounced worthy of 
Parsons), imitations of Kemble and Kean, The 
Nightingale Club, Bartlemy Fair, and Dickey 
Suett in pawn at the pastrycook’s! The time 
passed too swiftly in these intellectual and joyous 
reminiscences, Quick (then in his seventy-fifth 
year) promised to return the visit, but increasing 
infirmities forbade his pleasant pilgrimage to 
Kentish Town, and not long after 
The great debt of Nature he paid, as all must, 
And came, like a gentleman, down with his dust. 

He was the Quick and the dead. 

The day before he: died he received a parting 
visit from the Vicar of Islington (now Bishop of 
Calcutta), and when I saw him shortly after, he 
expressed deep gratitude for the consolation and 
hope administered to him by that great ornament 
of the Christian Church. I attended his funeral. 


He was buried in a vault beneath the Chapel of 
Ease, Holloway. 


GEORGE DANIEL. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
WE have authority for stating that the new 
Assyrian sculptures, lately received at the British 
Museum, truly the most perfect specimens of 
Assyrian art that have yet reached England, are 
not by any means ‘‘for the most part uninjured,” 
as stated by a contemporary. On the contrary, 
they are much broken ; so much so, indeed, that few 
of them can be set up vertically, for exhibition to 
the public, till they have been secured by slate 
backs. 

The Director of the National. Gallery -has.sub- 
mitted, officially, to the Trustees his opinion that 
it would be highly desirable to apply to Parliament 
for power to sell or exchange pictures purchased 
for the nation, urging more particularly asa reason, 
that pictures of great excellence and rarity are 
often mixed up with inferior works, and that while 
no unwillingness is shown by proprietors to part 
with entire collections, the most liberal offers are 
refused for the finer specimens. We have long 
since stated our opinion that a power to sell or 
exchange specimens might be conceded, with great 
advantage to the collections, to the Trustees of the 
British Museum, and we trust the example of Sir 
Charles Eastlake will be duly impressed upon the 
attention of Mr. Panizzi and Professor Owen. 
Specimens of the most desirable character are con- 
tinually being rejected for want of money, while 
the sale of accumulated duplicates would be an 
actual convenience if only for the clearance of 
space. 

The members of the Horticultural Society have 
passed a resolution authorising the Council to ter- 
minate the tenancy cf the Gardens_at, Chiswick 
as soon as the lease will permit, unless such a sum 
as may be necessary for maintaining the Garden 
shall have been raised for that purpose by the 1st 
of May. Nearly 500/. have been subscribed, in- 
cluding the Dukes of Devonshire and Northum- 
berland 100/. each ; but as upwards of 20002. will 
be required the first year, unless some scheme of 
self-support can be organised, the fétes of Chiswick, 
like those of Ranelagh and Vauxhall in the days 
of Walpole, will have to succumb to the mutability 
of fashion. 

Intelligence has been received from New Zea- 
land of the death, at the age of sixty-six, of a well- 
known naturalist of former years, Mr. William 
Swainson. His favourite pursuits were ornitho- 
logy and conchology, but he applied himself more 
or less to all branches of natural history. He was 
an excellent draftsman, and the author of a work 
in six volumes, entitled ‘ Zoological Illustrations,’ 
consisting chiefly of drawings of birds and shells, 
unrivalled in their time for accuracy and artistic 





finish, Mr. Swainson was the author of a useful 
work, called ‘The Taxidermist’s Manual,’ and of a 
System of Malacology ; but his circular theory of 
classification failed to command much attention. 
He was a Fellow of the Royal and Linnean Socie- 
ties, but was little personally known to naturalists, 
having resided at Tittenhanger, in Hertfordshire, 
from whence he emigrated many years since to 
Australia, and settled subsequently on the River 
Hutt, New Zealand. 

A pamphlet has been privately circulated during 
the past week by Sir James South, remonstrating 
in no gentle terms against the unwarrantable 
allusion, in the obituary notices lately issued by 
the Councils of the Royal and Astronomical 
Societies, of the Rev. Richard Sheepshanks, to an 
unseemly personal quarrel between himself and 
that gentleman, It appears that some thirty years 
ago, when smuggling was not uncommon, and it 
was considered no very heinous offence to cheat the 
government, the late Mr. Sheepshanks, a then 
young and ardent astronomer, contrived to pass a 
Jecker's circle turough the Customs as a British 
instrument, duty free, by having the name of the 
optician, Troughton, engraved upon it in Paris. 
“T own,” confessed Mr. Sheepshanks in after-life, 
‘©T am heartily ashamed of the transaction, 
although everybody smuggled in those days 
directly or indirectly.” Sundry personal animosi- 
ties having arisen about the year 1851 between 
Mr. Sheepshanks and Sir James South, in which 
Mr. Babbage appears to have been mixed up, a 
very offensive letter was concocted between the 
two last-named gentlemen, wherein the story of 
the Troughton forgery was revived in the most 
vindictive light, and published in the ‘ Mechanic's 
Magazine.’ This uncharitable attack upon the 
character of a gentleman who had lived for so 
many years in the respect and esteem of his con- 
temporaries, elicited no small dissatisfaction and 
contempt, and there can be but one opinion as to 
the impropriety of such conduct. The Councils 
of the Royal and Astronomical Societies hawe been 
highly to blame in alluding to this private personal 
squabble in their official reports, but that does not 
justify Sir James South in reviving in further 
detail an almost forgotten scandal, occupying eight- 
and-twenty pages of narrative, interlarded with 
offensive epithets, which tells quite as much against 
himself as his deceased antagonist. Indeed, this 
last act of Sir James South reminds us very much of 
the man in Hogarth’s well-known picture, astride 
on the sign-post, forgetful that while sawing it 
through to the injury of his neighbour, he is pre- 
paring for himself an ignominious tumble. 

William Howitt has come forward, in a letter in 
the ‘ Morning Advertiser,’ with a defence of George 
Fox against the attacks of Mr. Macaulay, who is 
said to have ‘‘ grossly and unjustly maligned ” the 
founder of the Society of Friends. A number of 
authorities and opinions are cited to show that Fox 
was ‘fone of the most noble, disinterested, intel- 
lectually able, and religiously profound and inde- 
pendent men that ever lived.” William Howitt 
asks whether ‘‘the active and successful endeavours 
of the Friends in Edinburgh, some years ago, to 
unseat Mr. Macaulay, when they deemed him in- 
attentive to his parliamentary duties, be the cause 
that in his History he falls thus lustily on every 
Quaker who comes across his path?’ This insinu- 
ation is enough in itself to put Friend Howitt be- 
yond the pale of literary courtesy. But as similar 
sectarian protests against received judgments, both 
as to events and characters, are becoming frequent, 
and are repeated with the utmost confidence, it 
may be well to assure those who have not leisure 
to examine the evidence for themselves, that Mr. 
Macaulay’s statements with regard to George Fox, 
as well as with regard to William Penn (ante, p. 
136), are perfectly in keeping with historical records 
and traditions, The well-known behaviour of Fox 
to Oliver Cromwell alone stamps the whole cha- 
racter of the man—of rude manners, conceited 
spirit, and disordered intellect, though with some 
good and great views, such as are often revealed to 
the foolish and the unlearned, when hidden from 
the wise and the noble of this world. But for the 





Quakers to represent poor George Fox as a pan. 
gon of intellectual as well as moral excellence 
above the criticism of the historian, is an attempt 
to impose on the credulity of the ignorant, just ag 
the Papists would have us believe the St. Bartho. 
lomew massacre a mere political insurrection, and 
the Gunpowder Plot an invention of Protestant 
historians, 

The Suffolk Institute of Archeology and Natural 
History will hold its Annual General Meeting on 
Thursday, the 24th instant, the Right Hon. and 
Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, President, in the 
chair. The Institute will assemble at Thurston 
Church, at half-past twelve ; Little Haugh Hall, 
Norton, the residence of P. Huddlestone, Esq,, at 
two; Norton National School, where the Exhihi- 
tion will be arranged, and the usual business of the 
Meeting be transacted, at half-past three ; Norton 
Church, at half-past four; and Norton Great 
Oak, at five. Communications to be read, and 
antiquities and specimens of Natural History to 
be exhibited, are requested to be addressed te the 
care of T. Barsham, Esq., Norton, on or before 
Wednesday, the 23rd inst.—The Annual Meeting 
of the Sussex Archeological Society will be held 
in July, at Bodiam Castle, the members examining 
Echingham Church and Robertsbridge Abbey en 
route.—The Cambrian Archeological Association 
will hold its Annual Meeting towards the latter 
end of August, at Welshpool, ‘under the presidency 
of the Earl of Powis. 

The antiquary will hear with regret that a very 
large cairn, said to be nearly one hundred and 
eighty feet in circumference, has been destroyed on 
the farm of Easter Golford, a part of the estate of 
the Earl of Cawdor, to make way for the plough 
and the harrow! Stone kistvaens were discovered 
in the interior, and unbaked urns containing the 
ashes of men of forgotten lineage. The whole 
were ruthlessly thrown out and trodden under 
foot, and the huge stones were blasted with gar 
powder to be employed in mending the roads! 


} Sueh has-been the fate of many fine remains of 


the same character in England, but in the south 
those demolitions belong to the past, when anti 
quity was little cared for. In Scotland it appears 
that the desire to possess a few yards of ground 
held in fee simple by the lowly dead, has led to a 
act of vandalism which will be recorded to the 
latest times against the perpetrators. What doe 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland say to this 
outrage? Until our ancient monuments are pr 
tected by the legislature we fear we shall have to 
record many such acts. 

Within the last few days the town council of 
the borough of Liverpool have had an unusually 
liberal offer made to them. Mr. Joseph Mayer, 4 
native of Staffordshire, but long resident in Liver 
pool, has been known for more than a quarter ofa 
century as an industrious collector of objects illus 
trative of the history, customs, and attainments of 
mankind. Ten years ago his collection was vely 
valuable, especially in: illustration of arts and my 
nufactures ; and since that period he has added 
a complete collection of Egyptian, Etruscan, and 
medieval objects, at a cost of several thousand 
pounds. Still more recently, he became the pur 
chaser of the Faussett collection of Anglo-Saxo 
antiquities; and during a period of about three 
years, in which a portion of the whole has bee 
open to the public, he has added to it sever 
complete collections. The value of the whole # 
estimated jat about 30,0007. He has offered 
hand it over to the mayor and corporatiel, 
‘‘ during pleasure,” for the benefit of the public 
and a new building, for the Free Public Library 
and Derby Museum, is about to be commen 
description of the Faussett collection is on the ev 
of publication, and also one of the rare and valu: 
able ivory diptychs in the same museum. 4" 
tions will still be made to the collection from tim? 
to time. snd 

The vote of 25,6437. which we last week n0 ne 
as having been included in the Estimates for 
service of the British Museum apart from fl 
General Building Expenses, is apportioned as rs 
lows :—painting the walls and vaulting of 
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basement under the Egyptian Gallery, 90/. ; altera- 
tion in the form of the windows of the New Read- 
ing Room and in glazing of the external sashes, 
14137. ; area between the Main Building and the 
New Greek Gallery proposed to be rovfed over 
and converted into a place for the public exhibition 
of Assyrian and other sculptures, total estimate, 
45002. ; on account, 3000/. For works, fittings, and 
furniture: in the department of printed books, 
12,5072. 10s. ; manuscripts, 1550/. ; antiquities, 
97881. ; natural history, zoological branch, 8441. ; 
mineralogical and geological branch, 9917. 10s. ; 
botanical branch, 124/.; prints, 2187. 10s. Mis- 
cellaneous works, 17267. For professional remu- 
neration to Sir Charles Barry, 390/. 12s. 

It appears from Mr. Cole’s official report to the 
Board of Trade, that the total number of visits to 
the Paris Exhibition last year was 4,553,464. This 
is considerably less than the number that visited 
our Exhibition in 1851. According to the Report 
of the Commissioners, the number of visits paid to 
the Crystal Palace in that year was 6,063,986. 
So far as can be inferred from a comparison of the 
visits paid by each nation to the industrial exhibi- 
tion of the other, the curiosity of the French is not 
equal to that of our countrymen. Last summer 
no less than 40,000 British subjects visited the 
Paris Exhibition. In 1851 only 27,000 visitors 
from France entered the Crystal Palace. 

A correspondent writes, ‘‘ Now that so much is 
said about the ‘ Men of the Time,’ can you, or any 
one of your readers, tell why Mary Howitt’s long- 
promised ‘ Women of the Time’ has never made 
its appearance?” We are unable to answer the 
query; but perhaps some of our readers may know 
something regarding Mrs. Howitt’s projected work, 


‘which she proposed to call, if we remember right, 


a ‘Handbook of Illustrious Women in the Nine- 
teenth Century.’ 

The Cambrian Institute is about to publish the 
‘Celtic Remains’ of Lewis Morris, the eminent 
Welsh antiquary. These Remains are at present 
in the British Museum, and in an unfinished state, 
the author having died before he had prepared them 
for the press. A oh 

Heinrich Heine, the Poet, has left all his MSS, 
to his nephew, Herr Embde, a resident of Ham- 
burg, with the intention of having them revised, 
and, when put in order, incorporated in the entire 
edition of his works which is now preparing for 
the press. Herr Campe, the Hamburg publisher, 
whose name has come prominently before the 
public, in the last few weeks, in connexion withthe 
alleged libels in Dr. Vehse’s history of the German 
courts, of which a translation has this week been 
published by Messrs. Longman, has made arrange- 
ments with Dr. Christiani, of Hanover, a relation 
of Heine, to edit the work, and to undertake the 
necessary abbreviations and omissions. Heine in his 
will forbids the removal of his body from France to 
Germany. His brother, who resides at Vienna, 
has forwarded plans for Heine’s monument to the 
poet’s mother, who is now eighty-three years of 
age. The monument selected is to be in the form 
of a lofty obelisk, to be surrounded by trees and 
shrubs, the whole enclosed with an iron railing, 

Dr. Kuno Fischer, who has recently quitted 
Heidelberg to establish himself in Berlin, and 
who was at once admitted a member of the Phi- 
losophical Society, has been suspended in_ his 
lectures (after delivering the first), by an order of 


‘the “Cultus minister,” (minister of ecclesiastical 


affairs.) No cause for this arbitrary step has 
been assigned, notwithstanding that a strong re- 
Monstrance has been sent in by the philosophical 
faculty. 

The University of Gottingen has just suffered a 
Severe loss of the natural historian, Professor 
Meier, whose death took place on the 19th March, 
at the ripe age of seventy-six, being born in 1782. 
His first work of note was a ‘Flora Hanoveriana,’ 
since which his contributions to various periodi- 
cals, on the subject of natural history — his 


favourite science—have been frequent and in- 
structive, 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE ROSE. 


No literary work of its time, the poem of ‘ Piers 
Ploughman’excepted, probably enjoyed such general 
popularity as the engaging allegory from which our 
engraving this week is taken. ‘The Romance of 
the Rose,’ for so this famous work is named, was 
commenced by a French poet, Guillaume de 
Lorris, who died about the year 1260, and con- 
tinued by Jean de Meun, a man of rank and for- 
tune, and a poet to boot, who finished it circa 
1305. The work is a figurative description of the 
difficulties and misfortunes which beset the course 
of love, but the language often exceeds the bounds 
of delicacy, and the biting satire of its:;comments 
on the monks caused the book to be greedily 
sought after and destroyed by the enraged 
ecclesiastics of the day. So intense was the 
acrimony this production occasioned, that one 
of the great pillars of the church is reported 
to have said, that he could no more con- 
descend to pray to Heaven for the soul of its 
author than he would for that of Judas. The 
Romance was partly translated by Chaucer, of whose 
version there exists only that portion which was 
most objectionable in those days, and least in ours. 
The indelicacies are lost, if they were ever trans- 
lated. The magnificent copy from which our 
illustration is borrowed, isa folio of some 153 inches 
high, by 114 inches in width, and is supposed to 
have been executed about the year 1480. It is 
deposited in the British Museum, where it 
forms one of the richest gems of the Harleian 
collection (No. 4425.) The embellishments are 
superb. The ninety-five miniatures with which 
it is adorned are of such masterly art, as is 
not exceeded by any known copy in that or 
any other library in the world. To enter upon 
an analytical description of this exquisite volume 
would exceed our limits and is beyond the purposes 
of the present notice. At folio, 30, L’ Amant, 
the hero of the story, is introduced into the Garden 
of Roses by Idleness, the gate-keeper ; here he is 
pursued by Love, who is armed with five arrows. 
The fugitive reaches a fountain, beholds a beautiful 
rose-tree, is struck with the desire of gathering a 
rose, and falls an easy conquest to his pursuer. 
Then follows a series of mishaps and disappoint- 
ments, which the lover experiences in his efforts 
to possess the rose on which he has set his affec- 
tions. It is needless to say that Love triumphs in 
his object, and the last miniature represents L’ Amant 
toiling up a steep ascent towards a magnificent 
red rose, the reward of all his toil and perils. 
RaNELAGH IN 1756.—The Diary of Mrs. Cal- 
derwood of Potton, written in the form of a letter 
to a relation, is full of shrewd, quaint notices of 
what she saw and heard during a tour made with 
her family in 1756, from Scotland through Eng- 





land, Holland, and the Low Countries. The 
following descriptions are as caustic and life- 
like as some of Walpole’s, but the lady lacks the 
point and elegance of that brilliant’ master’s persi- 
flage.—‘‘ I saw the Countess of Coventry at Rane- 
lagh. I think she is a pert husy, going about 
with her face up to the sky, that she might see 
from under her hat, which she had pulled quite 
over her nose that nobody might see her face. She 
was in dishabile, and very shabby drest, but was 
painted over her very jaw bones. I saw only 
three English Peers ; and I think you could not 
mak a tolerable one out of them ; Lord Baltimore, 
Lord Edgecome, and Lord Chomly. Lord Balti- 
more is sadly married, and parted from his wife, 
because she loves diversions and he loved home ; 
but, ever since they parted, she keeps home and 
he goes to every publick place. Lord Edgecome’s 
eldest son is the greatest gamester in England. 
His sétond is a commodore in Byng’s fleet; 
my Lord says, if his son has not behaved well, he 
will never see his face. Miss Pelham was along 
with Lady Coventry, she my Lord March would 
run away with, had it not been for the marriage~ 
bill; truly I would sooner excuse him for stealing 
a sheep, for, of all the draghling, odd-like things 
I ever saw, she is the first. I saw very few, either 
men or women, tolerably handsome. There was a 
Miss Bishope, a girl of no fortune, who is reckoned 
a beauty, and she is very well; something of a 
solemn, black, loomy countenance. The ladys 
pass and repass each other with very little appear- 
ance of being acquainted, and no company sepa- 
rates, or goes from those they come in with, or 
joins another, and indeed they all seem to think 
there is no great entertainment ; but, however, 
there they are, and that is enough. The Duke 
used to frequent Ranelagh, but was not there that 
night I went. There were severall Hanoverian 
officers, very rugged-like carles, stiff-backed and 
withered, with gray hairs tyed behind, and the fore- 
lock cut short by the ear; and there was a 
hussar- attending them,-a thick, fat fellow, drest 
in furrs, and Bess’s great French muff upon his 
head, not the red feather one.” ‘‘The Duke,” 
above mentioned, must have been the Duke of 
Marlborough: 

Precious Stongrs.—Properties which in former 
times were supposed to be attached to precious 
stones.—‘‘ Amongst all and euery cause of wonder 
in nature there is none that more moueth maruel in 
man, nor halfe so meritorious of philosophicall con- 
templation, than the excellente propertie of precious 
stones, who being once drawne out of the intrailes 
and wombe of theyr mother and nurse the earth, 
do so amaze our sighte and rauishe our senses, 
that they seeme to containe some charme or newe 
mysterie sent by nature to dazell our eyes. Lu- 
douicus Vartomanus, a Roman, writeth, that he 
hath seene the king of Pege, a famous citie in 
India, have Carbuncles, which the Gretians call 
Pyropi, so great and shining, that who behelde 
them in any darke or shaded place, seemed to haue 
his body distempered, and almost transformed by 
imagination : such was the lighte and piercing glim- 
mers of these' stones, seeming of no lesse force to 
penetraté than if they had bene assisted with the 


‘moste hoate and vehement reflection of the sunne. 
ca 


* Hector Boetius makes mention of a 


spunging stone in Scotlande, which beinge dipped 
in the sea, altereth the taste therof, and makes it 
pleasant. Other historians bring a kinde of stone 
which is piercing and somewhat pale, which they 
call Nicholaus, the same making him that weareth 
it sad and melancholike. * * * The diamond 
deserves moste estimation, who besides his violent 
clearnesse which of itselfe hath power to dimme 
our eyes as if it were the sodaine flash of a thunder, 
is of a hardnesse so infringible, that it resistes not 
only the hammer, or stroke of other metall, but 
is also incrucible againste fire or flame: * * * 
for besides his common properties to withstand 
venom, poyson, charmes, dreames, enchantments, 
and visions of the night, yet hath he a wonderful 
vertue to resistfire. * * * Nature in counter- 
poise of the sundry graces and good gyftes be- 
stowed upon the diamond, hath infected it with 
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one speciall and mortall vice, for that it is most 
venomouse, and of such fatall operation, that it 
stoppes breath assone as it is dronke in powder. 
* * * ‘Touching the excellence of the emeralde, 
they write that it abhores all uncleane and filthie 
liuers, and is a speciall friend to chastitie. * * * 
Aristotle gives councel to hang it at the heade of 
him that hath the falling sicknesse. Rabie per- 
suades that if a man drinke ix graines of it, it 
drieth up euil humours. Rasis and Dioscorides 
will such as be infected with leprosie to drinke the 

wder of an emeralde. Suetonius writes that 

ero was wont to discerne the eyes and lookes of 
ruffians and dashbucklers within an emeralde. 
* * * That which the auncients called a car- 
buncle, is no other thing than that which we 
commonly call rubie, which takes his name from 
the similitude he hath in light with the burning 
coale : touching his giftes and properties, the phi- 
losophers commonly commend it of a vertue to 
chase awaye melancholie, defende dreames and 
Illusions of the night, and to serue for a counter- 
poyson to allcorrupte aire. * * * The saphire 
gives no place at all to the rubie. There was no 
stone of more price amongest the auncientes than 
the true saphire for the vse of physike, for Aui- 
cenna witnesseth that it is of a vertue so binding 
by reason of his coldnesse, that it stauncheth 
presentlye bleeding at the nose. Galene and 
Dioscorides assure it to restraine webbes,’ pushes or 
boyles. The Physitions of late time have put it 
with greate effect under the tongues of suche as 
haue suffred hotte and burning feuers, finding that 
the greate colde in the stone hath mortifyed the 
heate of the disease. It serues as a counter-poyson 
againste all venoms, and defendes all infections of 
ayre from suche as weare it in pestilent tymes, as 
Isodorus and Rufus write: some saye they have 
read in Dioscorides, thatthe saphyre enclosed in a 
boxe with a spider killes hir sodainlye, suche is 
his power ouerhir poyson. * * * Theametist 
in Aristotle’s time (as it is written) was not com- 
mended for anything, sauing that .it resisteth 


dronkennesse. The hyacintha withstandes thunders ; 
Serapius affirmeth that no man hath bene euer 
offended with thunder which carried a hiacinthe 


aboute him. * * * The turquise (according to 
moste philosophers) is of no singular propertie but 
to chase awaye thoughtes and troubles of the 
braine.”—-From E. Fenton’s Certaine Secrete Won- 
ders in Nature ; black letter, 1569. Dux. 

WHo Is QUEEN VicroRIA ?—Victoria the First 
is niece of William the Fourth, who was brother 
of George the Fourth, who was son of George the 
Third, who was the grandson of George the Second, 
who was son of George the First, who was cousin 
of Anne, who was sister-in-law of William the 
Third, who was son-in-law of James the Second, 
who was brother of Charles the Second, who was 
the son of Charles the First, who was the son of 
James the First, who was the cousin of Elizabeth, 
who was the sister of Mary, who was the sister of 
Edward the Sixth, who was the son of Henry the 
Eighth, who was the son of Henry the Seventh, 
who was the cousin of Richard the Third, who 
was the uncle of Edward the Fifth, who was the 
son of Edward the Fourth, who was the cousin of 
Henry the Sixth, who was the son of Henry the 
Fifth, who was the son of Henry the Fourth, who 
was the cousin of Richard the Second, who was the 
grandson of Edward the Third, who was the son 
of Edward the Second, who was the son of Edward 
the First, who was the son of Henry the 
Third, who was the son of John, who was the 
brother of Richard the First, who was the son of 
Henry the Second, who was the cousin of Stephen, 
and who was the cousin of Henry the First, who 
was the brother of William Rufus, who was the 
son of William the Conqueror. 

GLIMPSE OF THE Domestic LIFE or A STAtEs- 
MAN IN 1680.—Roger North thus speaks of his 
brother, the Lord Keeper Guildford :—‘“‘ After his 
lordship had the great seal, his economy in London 
was very much altered. He had his stables ad- 
joining to his house, and a formal (good-for-no- 
thing) master of the horse; but he was an old 
cavalier, and a neighbour and acquaintance of the 





Wroxton family, and could smoak and taste claret, 
which qualifications supplied care and skill in his 
office. There was a major domo, or rather prefect, 
of eating, and having a good stroke of his own, 
was fit for the employment. His table, which 
couprised the gentleman’s servants, was kept in 
good order, but the inferior servants ate like harpies 
at the catch, and, to say truth, most scandalously. 
Those whose office it was to observe them, gave 
themselves no trouble with such matters ; and his 
lordship knew nothing thereof. What fell in his 
view, which was the butler’s and waiter’s offices, 
was very well performed. He had one gentleman- 
waiter who was of a singular character ; he was 
an arrant coxcomb, void almost of common sense, 
and yet the most exquisite observer of his duty in 
all formal respects. He was as sure at call as a 
door-post. I never knew any one at the table look 
as wanting anything, that he had not instantly in 
his eye, and readily served. And, to give one in- 
stance for all, to show the top of his formality ; in 
travelling, if he were detached upon a message, he 
did not turn and go off directly, but rode before, 
and planted himself as making a guard till the 
coach went by, and then made his devoir, as much 
as to say, ‘I observe your commands, and have 
you any more?’ With these observances he got 
credit with his lord and all the family, and dying 
as he did of a pleurisy, was accounted a loss not 
easily supplied. His lordship’s custom was, after 
dinner, to retire with his company, which were not 
a few, and of the best quality in town, into a 
withdrawing-room ; and the tea-table followed, 
where his youngest brother officiated, and him his 
lordship often set at the head of his table, for want 
of a lady, to carve. His suppers were in another 
room, and served in a more familiar way, and 
where his best friends and some (painted) enemies 
ordinarily assembled, And this he thought the 
best refreshment tie whole day afforded him; and 
before twelve he retired, and, after a touch of his 
music, went to bed, his musician not leaving him 
till he was composed. So that never any person 
had more assured witnesses of his conversation 
than he had; and if ever music was a relief to a 
mind overwhelmed with troubles, it was so with 
him.” 

THE ANCIENT PEDIGREE OF AMERICAN CoLTs. 
—Most wayfarers are acquainted with the mag- 
nificent castle at Warwick, which is thrown open 
to the visitor with a freedom which leaves him 
in doubt whether most to admire the beauty of 
nature, the magnificence of art, or the liberality of 
the noble owner of such rare treasures. But few 
have perhaps examined carefully the splendid as- 
sortment of arms collected there. We advise all 
future visitors. to make such an examination, for 
their curiosity will be rewarded by the sight of 
muskets and carbines, a century or two old, which 
possess the qualities both of revolving barrels and 
of loading at the breech. Considering how much 
we have heard of the ingenuity of these inventions, 
and of the talent displayed in their attainment 
by certain modern manufacturers, a considerable 
amount of astonishment is occasioned by these 
evidences of their antiquity; and it is pretty evi- 
dent, from other guns in the collection, that the 
art of gun-making was carried to a point of excel- 
lence, within a century of its origin, which was not 
maintained for the next two centuries, although it 
has been greatly advanced of late. 

A Hove anD Cry For Aa Kine.—In the ninety- 
second number of the ‘Mercurius Brittanicus,’ 
dated ‘‘from Monday the 28th of July, to Monday 
the 4th of August, 1645,’ there is the following 
advertisement :—‘‘ If any man can bring any tale 
or tiding of a wilfull King, which hath gone astray 
these foure yeares from his Parliament, with a 
guilty Conscience, bloody Hands, a Heart full of 
broken Vowes and Protestations. If these marks 
be not sufficient, there is another in the Mouth; 
for bid him speak, and you will soon know him. 
Then give notice to BriTanicus, and you shall be 
well paid for youre paines: So God save the Par- 
liament.” To this the friends of King Charles 








retorted by a pamphlet, entitled ‘ Aulicus, his 


[April 22 


generally reported to be a lost man. London, 
printed in the dismall yeare of Britanicus, 1645? 
In this there was the following counter advertige. 
ment ;—‘‘ Oyez, oyez, oyez! If there be any per: 
son or persons who can tell any tidings of a petty 
penny Clerke, sometime a writer of writs for 4 
penny a dozen, who hath forgot his own name, and 
hath a long time answered to the name of Britani- 
cus; he is a man of low stature, full set, black 
haire, hollow hearted, empty skulled, barren of in. 
vention, a lover of basenesse, void of grace, and 
lastly a Traytor to his King, bring newes to Auu- 
cUs, and expect a reward.” 








FINE ARTS. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 


It was shrewdly said by one of the witnesses ex. 
amined before the National Gallery Committee in 
1853, that ‘‘ whoever becomes the director ofa nm- 
tional gallery of pictures must be a brave man,” 
Nor was the remark which followed shortly after. 
wards less sagacious. (Question by Mr. B. Wall 
—‘‘ Ts it not half the pleasure of an Englishmanto 
urge the government to buy things for the public, 
and then to turn round and abuse what they have 
bought?” (Answer by Mr. Ford)—‘‘ In that case 
he has a double pleasure ; he gets the pleasure of 
seeing what is bought, and he gets a grievance too,” 

Never was a sketch more felicitously struck off 
or a prediction more literally fulfilled than in the 
words above. The result of the Committee of 
1853 was a report in favour of important changes 
in the system of management of the National 
Gallery. There were no longer to be trustees & 
officio ; the trustees were to be appointed by the 
Treasury ; the office of keeper was to be abolished ; 
a salaried director was to be appointed for a def 
nite period, open to re-appointment ; a fixed sum 
was to be voted by Parliament for the purchase of 
pictures; and the site of the Gallery was to ke 
changed.. These suggestions were made upon the 
recommendations of individuals, some of whom 
were unfavourable to the previous management, 
amongst them being Mr. Coningham and Mr. 
Hurlstone. Every one of these changes (except 
the last) has been made. Of the trustees, two re 
tired—Mr. Rogers, shortly before his death, ani 
Lord Ellesmere ; the remaining eleven were re-ap- 
pointed by a Treasury warrant, subject to reduc 
tion to six ; and their responsibilities were clearly 
defined. By a Treasury minute, of March, 18%, 
Sir Charles Eastlake was appointed director, with 
a salary of 10002. a year, Mr. R. N. Worn, 
keeper and secretary, at 750., and Mr, Otto 
Miindler, travelling agent, at 300/. The dutiesd 
the director were distinctly laid down, the print 
pal one being that of ‘selecting and purchasing, 
or recommending for purchase, pictures for the 
Gallery, and arranging, describing, and conserving 
the collection.” The duties of the keeper ands 
cretary are obvious ; those of the travelling agest 
are described to be ‘‘to visit the private collections 
of distinguished families abroad, ascertaining an 
describing the contents, and obtaining the 
information of any intended sale.’ It was 
that the agent would be paid his travelling and pe- 
sonal expenses on a scale to be fixed by the Lordsd 
the Treasury. 

Such is the machinery which the report of the 
committee has called into existence ; the engi 
has been fairly set to work ; and now the two-fold 
result is before us, in the shape of the much de 
bated Adoration of the Magi, by Paul Verone# 
and the First Report of the Director of the Nation! 
Gallery. With respect to the former, if the exhi 
bition of the new purchase has afforded little ples 
sure to the public, it must be owned that whatws 
wanting to their gratification on that score 
been made up by the vigour and pertinacity of 
abuse heaped upon the price and pedigree ‘ r 
painting, and upon the salary and qualificatious 
the director. 

But it is to the report of Sir Charles Rast 
that we wish particularly to draw attention at 
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tant document will furnish us with some valuable 
hints as to the future workiog fof the National 
Gallery. It appears that a sum of 17,6961. was 
yoted last session for the establishment and ex- 
penses of the Gallery, a small portion of which had 
been already appropriated. Negotiations were 
first entered into for purchases to the amount of 
10,0007. by Sir Charles Eastlake, but the sum 
ultimately placed at his disposal, which, however, 
in accordance with his discretionary power, he 
slightly exceeded, was 30002. With this sum it 
is stated that eighteen pictures have been already 
purchased for the nation, none of which have yet 
arrived in England. When they do arrive we can 
easily predict their fate. ‘They will probably be 
considerable acquisitions in an historical and artistic 
point of view ; they will instruct the studious, and 

tify the inquiring; they will also, probably, 
hil to meet the exigeant tastes of the multitude, 
and will be very steadily and heartily abused. 

Three of them, however, are stated to be of the 
school of Florence ; one by Sandro Botticelli; four 
of the Venetian school; and the rest, from the 
Galvagna collection, include, amongst others, the 
names of Giorgione, Tintoretto, and Bassan. 

In addition to the above, two others were pur- 
chased, one of which has already obtained so large 
anotoriety, Zhe Adoration of the Magi ; and the 
other is a Mantegna, of which the following parti- 
culars are stated. The subject is the Madonna 
and Child enthroned; on the right of the spectator, 
the Magdalen ; on the left, St. John the Baptist, 
both standing. It is inscribed, ‘‘ Andreas Man- 
tinea, C.P.F.” Itis painted on cloth, and fastened 
but not glued toa panel; the medium being tem- 
pera, or something “‘ differing in its results” from 
oil. This picture is from Milan: it has been en- 
graved by Aliprandi, and is described by Sel- 
valico, in a commentary upon Vasari’s Life of 
Mantegna. The work is stated to be in per- 
fect preservation, with the exception of a cut, 
wilfully made, in the head of the Madonna, which 
has been repaired. There are also pin holes near 
the neck and wrists of the Madonna and Child, 
showing where real ornaments were formerly 
attached, and proving that the picture was once 
venerated as an altar piece. Selvatico speaks 
of it as a fine (stupenda) picture, and a short 
account of its pedigree is given in the report. 
The picture was purchased for 1125/. 12s.; and, we 
understand, will be exhibited in the Gallery 
on Monday next. 

The next question discussed in the report is with 
reference to the arrangement of the pictures. This 
isa subject that must be seriously considered be- 
fore long. Every one knows the disadvantages of 
Marlborough House ; the bequest of the Turner 
paintings is accompanied by the condition that 
within ten years from the artist’s death, in 
1851, a proper locality shall be found for them ; 
and donations may reasonably be expected were 
the accommodation better. Under these circum- 
stances, inasmuch as a permanent building cannot 
be expected to be ready for the next ten years, 
what is to be done in the meantime? The propo- 
sal which Sir Charles Eastlake considers the most 
feasible, is that made by Lord Colborne, viz., 
to add, on the north side of the present Gallery, a 

ig Toom or corridor, to be supported either on 
columns within the barrack-ground, or by canti- 
levers. The former plan would give a portico to 
the parade ground, if that be unobjectionable, and 
offers the least difficulties of construction. It is 
stated that the Gallery need not be closed beyond 
the usual vacation whilst the room is being built, 
if it be done upon pillars; but the plan of canti- 
levers would require the gallery to be shut up for 
several additional weeks. With respect to this 
part of the report, the point that forcibly occurs to 
reader is that whilst, on the one hand, the case 

an immediate removal of the Vernon pictures 

om Marlborough House does not seem to be 
made oxt, and, at the same time, we learn that, 

Within a few weeks, the Industrial Art Collection 

at Marlborough House is to be removed from 

jence to the New Museum now being erected) at 
n-gore; we suspect the Government will 





be disposed to turn a deaf ear to the scheme of the 
temporary building, and will consider the present 
abode of the Vernon pictures sufficient. 

The Turner difficulty, however, cannot be got 
over so easily ; and it is -manifest that the course 
which would satisfy every condition, and actually 
save money (for it would prevent the necessity of 
the addition to the Gallery), would be to hasten 
with all expedition the erection of the new National 
Gallery building at Kensington. The plan for a 
gallery of national portraits, proposed by Lord 
Stanhope, calls for additional room, and furnishes 
another reason for proceeding at once with the 
permanent national building. 

One of the points suggested by the Report of 
the Committee, ordered by the Treasury Minute, 
was the completion of a descriptive history of the 
paintings. This it appears isin progress. Some 
suggestions are thrown out also with .respect to 
the sale of some less valuable portions of the 
gallery. The names of the painters, their dates 
and schools, have been appended to all the 
pictures. 

In the important matter of the conservation of 
the pictures there is little to be remarked. A 
Baroccio has been re-lined ; two other pictures 
have been varnished ; and the practice, recently 
adopted, of frequently and regularly dusting the 
pictures, is said to be very beneficial. It is also 
stated, that in the Vernon Gallery two of the 
Wilkies, under glass, and the large Hilton, Hdith 


Jinding the Body of Harold, are in an unsatisfactory 


condition, but such as cannot be improved at 
present, 

Amongst the bequests and donations, besides 
the pictures given by Mr. Rogers, the Pordenone, 
An Apostle, half figure, which has been hung in 
the gallery over the cartoon of the Murder of the 
Innocents since February, was presented by the 
Cavaliere Vallati of Rome; and a Portrait of 
John Smith, the engraver, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
has been presented by William Smith, Esq., and 
accepted by the trustees. This, however, has not 
yet appeared in the Gallery. 

So far as this Report is concerned, we think there 
is nothing that the most captious critic can con- 
demn. On the contrary, its clearness, fulness, and 
simplicity appear to be the very model of this sort 
of compilation, where every point connected with 
the subject is prominently set out, and illustrated 
with just the sufficient amount of correspondence 
and precise information in the Appendix. The 
whole communication ends with a letter from the 
director to the trustees, in which the delicate matter 
of obtaining a power for reselling some of the pic- 
tures has been again referred to. It is fairly enough 
stated by the director, that in many cases owners 
of galleries who ask extravagant prices for their 
best pictures, are willing to sell the whole, good 
and bad together, at a moderate rate. The true 
economy, then, would seem to be, to do as every 
private collector would in such a case—buy up the 
whole collection, and sell the refuse pictures. But 
the jealousy which is always manifested in case of 
the expenditure of public money would not sleep 
here ; the sale of a picture may be as much a job 
as well as a purchase ; or if that more offensive im- 
putation be withheld, the discretion of the director 
and trustees will be attacked for ‘‘selling invalu- 
able and irrecoverable works, the property of the 
nation, for an old song:” and the popular outcry, 
springing from the usual money motives, will be 
excited by arts as simple, as transparent, but as 
efficacious, as heretofore. We trust, however, that, 
as on a late occasion, if it comes to a push; the 
House of Commons will shew itself better advised, 
and as it has given to the trustees the power of 
buying within certain limits, will extend to them 
also the corresponding power of getting rid of their 
inferior works. 

Every consideration of the question, however, 
brings us round to the original point from which 
we set out—viz., that the whole success of the new 
administration of the National Gallery must depend 
upon the ability of the director ; it is to that point 
that the public finally looks, and upon which it 
must be satisfied. 


The appointment of Sir Charles Eastlake to this 
post was made with expressions of the highest 
esteem. The trustees considered it a fortunate 
circumstance that they were able to select a gen- 
tleman of such high attainments, and who had 
shown qualifications of the highest order for the 
office. And itis stated that the appointments, 
though not actually made by Lord Aberdeen, were 
carefully considered by him, who after paying to 
the subject as much attention as any minister 
could do, was satisfied that he had made the 
best recommendations that were possible to these 
offices. Yet the appointments have been made the 
subject of an attack of unusual combination and 
malignity. The sources of the opposition on the 
part of the press are obvious enough; but the 
House of Commons offers a wider arena and a 
more elevated position of assault. It has proved, 
however, the most satisfactory place for discussing 
the question, inasmuch as the worst that can be 
brought forward has come out; and when all has been 
said, it amounts to this—that Sir C. Eastlake made 
a mistake about a Holbein some years ago, he 
himself professing to have no special acquaintance - 
with any other than Italian pictures. We should 
have thought this too old and well-known a story to 
be raked up again on an occasion like this; when the 
small importance that attached to it once has long 
disappeared, and the effect it can have in detracting 
from Sir C. Eastlake’s reputation is so trifling. 
The only fair ground for testing the merits 
of the new appointments must be in the con- 
dition of the Gallery, and the quality of the pur- 
chases. In the debate on Monday night, one 
speaker complained of the mismanagement of the 
Gallery when Sir C. Eastlake was formerly at the 
head of it, forgetting that it was in order to re- 
medy the imperfect powers of the director, and to 
centralize his responsibility, that the new regula- 
tions have been made. Will any one say that 
the state of the rooms or of the pictures is worse 
than formerly ; or that after the publication of this 
report the condition of the Gallery is not better 
known and better cared for than it has ever been ? 
Finally, we come back to the question of the new 
purchase, and whilst one member states that it 
might have been bought some years ago for 401., 
and Mr. Wilson, on the other hand, affirms that he 
has seen a letter from Paris containing an offer of 
24001. for the same picture, we have some idea of 
the accuracy and certainty of knowledge that pre- 
vail on this subject. Can we wonder, amidst 
such conflicting opinions, that the public are willing 
to abandon the guidance of accomplished artists, 
who have made the practical and literary study of 
art the object of their lives, for the opinions of 
jealous professional men, or of interested jobbers 
and dealers, whose violent and partial statements 
are guided by the experience of shops aad 
auction rooms; and whose critical faculties, al- 
ways on the stretch to preserve them against 
fraud, suspect nothing but trickery in every 
straightforward statement. Such are the sources of 
the opposition which found no standing ground in the 
House of Commons, but the so-called opinions of the 
press, some of which were from newspapers so 
notoriously indifferent to questions of art, that 
their mere mention brought down the ridicule of 
the House; whilst among those who have the 
sources of better information at hand, as ‘The 
Times,’ a leading article of 7th January, 1850, 
was dragged in to do duty upon the question of 
the merits of the Paul Veronese purchased only 
last autumn. Of the opinion of the ‘Illustrated 
News’ and of the ‘Examiner’ not a word was 
said, whilst injustice was done to the statements 
of other journals. When Mr. Otway had recourse 
to this indiscriminate assemblage of questionable 
authorities the fate of his motion was sealed, and 
the majority of eighty showed how far the sense 
of the House ratified Lord Palmerston’s tribute to 
the qualifications of the director, and the propriety 
of a liberal administration. 

The gallery is yet in its infancy, and its progress 
must depend in a predominant degree upon the 
single influence we have mentioned. That ques- 





tion has been freely discussed, and the merits of 
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the director have been amply vindicated for the 
present. What the result of the remaining pur- 
chases has been remains to be shown; our 
opinion upon the Paul Veronese has already been 
fully stated ; and neither in this purchase, nor in 
this first Report, considering the power which is 
placed in the hands of the public, and the single 
responsibility of the director, do we think the 


public has any reason to feel alarm or dissatis- 
faction. 


We inspected with much pleasure, on Thursday 
last, at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, a painting by J. Noel 
Paton, Esq., R.S.A., entitled Home! The Soldier's 
Return from the Crimea, and which has, we under- 
stand, created unusual interest in Edinburgh. On 
Wednesday it was sent to Windsor, to be viewed 
by Her Majesty, who has expressed her gratifica- 
tion in rather more than the usual terms of ac- 
knowledgment. Every one feels the serious diffi- 
culties of treatment arising from the frequency, 
not to say triteness, of the subject ; and it requires 
all the resolution of concentrated thought to produce 
an effect which shall be homely without vulgarity, 
interesting and yet familiar. The elegant figure 
of the we2ping daughter has preserved the first re- 
quirement ; and the suffering condition of the 
wounded man secures the latter. Besides, the 
merits of painting are considerable, particularly 
in the figures which form the central part. Mr. 
Paton has been Icoking at or thinking of Millais ; 
but every part of the picture has not been treated 
with the same decision as the dress of the girl and 
the face of the soldier. The picture is to be en- 
graved in the highest style of mezzotinto. 

Signor Conzoni, who has accepted a commission 
from Herr Griiner, to execute a frieze for Buck- 
ingham Palace, representing children’s sports, 
taken from Raphael’s works, has just completed in 
Rome a set of original compositions in the same 
style ; they are said to be graceful, ideal; and full 
of child-like beauty. 

A colossal marble vase has just been completed 
by Herr Steinhaiiser, for the city of Bremen. The 
bas-reliefs which adorn it are finely executed, and 
represent the ceremonies of one of the popular 
festivals, similar to the ‘“bauf-gras” of Paris. 
The vase is intended to be placed in the open air 
in the gardens which occupy the place of the old 
ramparts. 

A fine group has just been cast in bronze at the 
foundry of Count Einsiedel, in Lauchhammer, 
Saxony. It consists of a crucifixion, the figure of 
Christ being life size, with the Virgin Mary kneel- 
ing weeping at the foot of the cross. This work 
of art is by Professor Rietschel, and though very 
beautiful in its execution, yet does not equal in 
beauty of expression most of the other sculptures 
of the renowned Saxon artist; the colour, too, of 
the bronze,‘which is light copper, militates against 
the general effect of the work. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE Royal Italian Opera season, at the Lyceum, 
commences on Tuesday, with Verdi's J/ Trovatore, 
with the same cast as last year, excepting the sub- 
stitution of Madame Nantier Didiée for Madame 


Viardot. The Azucena of Viardot is one of her 
highest performances, both as an actress and ‘a 
singer, and her substitute must throw more than 
her usual animation into the part adequately to 
sustain the effect with which the opera was given 
last season. 

Mr. Lumley’s arrangements for the opera season 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre are proceeding prospe- 
rously, Mdlle. Piccolomini, the new Italian prima 
donna, being among the singers engaged, and the 
strength of the company of the Paris opera being 
to be transferred to the Haymarket stage. 

There have been several good concerts this week, 
including one of the Amateur Musical Society ; the 
first of Professor Sterndale Bennett’s annual series; 
and a miscellaneous concert at Exeter Hall, for a 
charitable institution ; but there has been nothing 
produced on these occasions of novelty or impor- 














tance to call for special notice or criticism, if we ex- 
cept the pianoforte performances of a young lady, 
who made her first public appearance at the Ama- 
teur Concert at the Hanover Rooms. 

At the Adelphi a well-known French piece, 
Ange ou Démon, has been cleverly adapted by 
Messrs. Langford and Sorrell, under the title of 
Like and Unlike, the plot depending on the mis- 
taken identity of two persons. The duality in 
unity which Mr. Kean exhibits so ably in the 
Corsican Brothers and the Courier of Lyons, is in 
this piece, with as striking effect, represented by 
Madame Celeste. A young Englishman in Paris, 
Harry Mowbray (Mr. Webster), is on the point of 
forming a romantic marriage with Lisette, an in- 
dustrious sempstress, who has an apartment in the 
same house. The appearance and manners of 
Lisette overcome the opposition of Harry’s guar- 
dian, Sir Arthur Redgrave (Mr. Garden), who had 
hastened to put his veto on what appeared a foolish 
attachment. More serious obstacles arc interposed 


by Harry’s cousin, Arthur Leslie (Mr. Selby), and |” 


a Manchester friend, Mr. Peter Potter (Mr. 
Wright), who, on seeing Lisette, recognise in the 
virtuous sempstress a well-known opera dancer, of 
whose mode of life they give the bewildered lover 
such a description that his faith in Lisette is 
shaken. A succession of strange circumstantial 
evidences confirm their statements. In the second 
act, after an interval of some months, Harry meets 
with his Lisette, as he is persuaded, in the person 
of the wife of the Count Kromowski (Mr. Paul 
Bedford), whom she had preferred to Peter Potter, 
who had long been her devoted admirer. The 
dénouement arises at a masquerade, where Harry, 
driven to distraction, tears the mask from the face 
of the Countess, whom he believes to be Lisette 
by whom he had been deceived. The Count draws 
his sword, and in the scuffle that ensues the 
Countess is wounded, and is carried to the back of 
the stage, which is no sooner done than Lisette, 
herself appears, with others who had rushed into 
the room on hearing the disturbance. The mys- 
tery is then cleared up on its being discovered that 
there were two sisters, the follies of one of whom 
had been laid to the charge of the innocent semp- 
stress. Of course the curtain falls on the happy 
reconciliation of the lovers. The situations are 
well managed, and the acting throughout is so 
excellent, that the interest of the spectators is 
intensely sustained. Madame Celeste’s impersona- 
tion of the two sisters is cleverly kept up; Mr. 
Webster exhibits with great power the conflicting 
emotions of the perplexed lover ; and Mr. Wright's 
dress and manner, as the Gallicised English cotton- 
spinner, provokes irresistible laughter. Mr. Selby, 
Mr. Bedford, Mr. Garden, and Miss Wyndham, 
the friend of the Countess, are all excellent in the 
parts assigned to them; and the success of the 
piece being complete, the authors were summoned 
to receive the applause of the house. 


Our Paris letters announce the production of 
another new play by Madame Sand. It is in four 
acts, is in prose, is called Frangoise, and has been 
brought out at the Gymnase. It displays con- 
siderable insight into character, and is written 
with some care; but it lacks incident, is improbable, 
and its principal personages are somewhat repulsive. 
On the whole, it must be added to the list” of 
Madame Sand’s dramatic failures: and these 
failures have now become so numerous as greatly 
to destroy the hopes of those who, from her early 
and extraordinary successes on the stage, thought 
that she was destined to revive dramatic literature 
in France, or at least to attain as high a place as 
a dramatist as she has hitherto occupied as a no- 
velist. 

The literary fraud, in a play called the Fechter 
von Ravenna, asserted to have been perpetrated by 
Dr. Laube, of Vienna, noticed in our columns of 
the 15th ultimo, is beginning now to assume a 
serious form, and the letters pro and con occupy 
much of the feuilleton portion of the German papers. 
Another play, called Lord Essex, which has lately 


been brought out with great applause by Dr. Laube, 





is said to bear such a strong resemblance to a play 
by Herr Werther, called Love and Politics, as to 
warrant the supposition that this, too, bears rather 
the character of a fraud than a plagiarism. A long 
letter of exculpation has appeared from Laube, but 
it is far from satisfactory, and leaves the truth of 
the accusations just as uncertain as ever. In the 
meantime certain admirers of the drama have opened 
a subscription to defray the expenses of Bacherl's 
(the claimant to the authorship of the Fechter von 
Ravenna) journey to Vienna, in order that he may 
compare his original manuscript with the version 
used by Laube in the Burg theatre. The Bacher! 
manuscript play is to be acted in a private theatre 
at Vienna. 

The sums paid to the ‘‘ prime donne” in Vienna 
are so enormous, that it has been calculated that 
with the same expenditure a hundred square miles 
of marsh land might be turned into fruitful corn- 
fields. As a contrast to this, we may mention an 
advertisement in a Salzburg newspaper for a maid- 
servant ; she is to live in the country, receive 
twenty-four florins (about two pounds sterling) a 
year, with board and lodging, be a good singer, 
be capable of taking her part in Keller’s and 
Biihler’s masses, and understand the ringing of the 
church bells. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat.— April 3rd.—Sir P. Egerton, Bart., V.P., 
in the chair. A paper was read ‘On the Dio- 
cious character of the Rotifera,’ by P. H. Gosse, 
Esq. The object of this communication was to 
show that Ehrenberg’s conclusions respecting the 
hermaphrodite nature of the Rotifera are not borne 
out by facts. In 1848, Mr. Brightwell announced 
his important discovery of separate sexes in a 
Rotiferous animal, since named Asplanchna. The 
dicecious character has been subsequently extended 
from a species to a genus, and from the various 
analogies which have been discovered between 
them and other animals, Mr. Gosse assigns to the 
Rotifera a zoological position among the articu- 
lata. Rik 

R. S. or Lrrerature.—April 9th.—Rev. Mr. 
Hugo in the chair. Mr. Vaux read a report to the 
Society ‘On the New Assyrian Sculptures’ which 
had just arrived at the British Museum, in which 
he pointed out that this country was indebted 
for these, the most perfect specimens of Assyrian 
art which have as yet reached England, to Mr. 
Hormuzd Rassam, Mr. Layard’s active native 
friend. On Mr. Layard’s return to England in 
1851, Mr. Rassam, who had been with him in all 
his former researches, was requested to continue 
those which Mr. Layard had not had time to 
complete. The sculptures just arrived, which for 
the most part belong to Ashur-bani-pal, the last 
king but one of Nineveh, are the result of his ex 
cavations. The most important continued series 
among them are the slabs containing a representa 
tion of the Royal Lion Hunt. Nothing can be 
more accurate than the rendering of this subject 
Besides these, there is an invaluable statue of Nebo, 
bearing an inscription, which Sir H. Rawlinson bas 
determined to cuntain the names of Semiramis and 
her husband, Pal; a relief, exhibiting the por 
trait of Tiglath-Pileser; and an obelisk, with 4 
representation of the father of Pal. 


ZooLocicaL.—April 8th.—Dr. J. E. Gray 
the chair. Professor Owen read a Memoir (No. 
VIT.) on Dinornis, being a description of a new 
species, the Dinornis Elephantopus, Ow. Mr 
Walter Mantell having deposited in the British 
Museum his extensive collection of remains of 
great wingless birds from New Zealand, and Pro- 
fessor Owen having, at the request of Mr. Water 
house, undertaken the examination of the collee- 
tion with a view to determine the bones and the 
species to which they belong, the Professor 
discovered a species distinct from, and more extra 
ordinary than, any that he had previously se 
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and described. For this species, which he regarded 
as the most remarkable of the feathered class for 
its prodigious strength and massive proportions, he 
roposed the name of Dinornis elephantopus. The 
parts of its skeleton selected for the subject of the 
evening's discourse were the femur, tibia, fibula, 
metatarse, and phalanges of the three toes ; the 
Professor having been able to recompose an entire 
lower limb of the elephant-footed bird. Its title to 
that name may be judged of by the proportions of 
some of these bones. In the Dinornis giganteus, 
¢.g., described by Professor Owen in 1843, the 
length of the metatarsal bone is eighteen inches 
and a half, the breadth of its lower end being five 
inches and a-half; in the Dinornis elephantopus, 
the length of the corresponding bone is nine inches 
and a quarter, the breadth of the lower end being 
five inches and one-third. The extraordinary propor- 
tions of the metatarsus of this wingless bird will be 
pethaps still better understood by comparison with 
the same bone in the ostrich, in which the meta- 
tarsus is nineteen inches in length, the breadth of 
its lower end being only two inches and a half. 
Professor Owen contemplates the probability of 
reconstructing, from the materials accumulated by 
Mr. Mantell, the entire skeleton of the elephant- 
footed Dinornis, which would be a worthy com- 
panion of the Megatherium and Mastodon in the 
national gallery of fossil remains. The Dinornis 
elephantopus appears to have been restricted to the 
Middle Island of New Zealand. No bone or frag- 
ment of bone indicative of this species had ever 
reached the author from any part of the North 
Island of New Zealand. The specimens described, 
together with many other bones of the Dinornis ele- 
phantopus, were discovered by Mr. W. Mantell at 
“Ruamoa,” three miles south of the point called 
the ‘‘ First Rocky Head” in the Admiralty charts 
of the island. ‘Bones of the entire leg and foot of 
the new Dinornis, together with the reconstructed 
foot of the Dinornis robustus, described in a previous 
memoir, were displayed and their characters pointed 
out by Professor Owen. 
the meeting the magnificent skin of a wild turkey 
which had been transmitted to him from Mexico 
by the late M. Floresi. This on comparison with 
the wild turkey of North America, a specimen of 
which was on the table, appears to be perfectly 
distinct from it; and the object of Mr. Gould’s 
communication was not only to characterize this 
unnamed species as Meleagris Mexicana, but to 
establish the fact, that this hitherto unnoticed bird 
is the true original of the domesticated turkey of 
Europe. Mr. Sclater laid before the Society the 
first part of his ‘Synopsis Avium Tanagrinarum,’ 


4 descriptive catalogue of the known species of 
Tanagers. 


Antiquartes.— March 13th.— Earl Stanhope, 


President, in the chair. Mr. F. D. Hartland 
exhibited a good example of a Roman statera, 
found at Watermore, near Cirencester. The Rev. 
H. M. Scarth communicated an account of a 
silver fibula of the late Roman period, recently 
found near Bath. Mr. J. C. Robinson exhibited 
some bronze ornaments found near the Sette Fon- 
tane, in the Bolognese. The Secretary exhibited 
an iron arrow-head, one of several found by Mr. 
Hillier, in an Anglo-Saxon grave on Chessell 
Down, Isle of Wight. The remarks accompany- 
ing this exhibition went to show, that among the 
Anglo-Saxons the bow was not in common use, 
and the so-called arrows, found by Faussett in 
Kentish graves, were evidently small darts or 
spicula. The early MSS. prove the Anglo-Saxons 
had the bow ; but they as clearly prove it was not 
— weapon. The sword, also, was rarely 
ound. It would appear that the spear and shield 
were the weapons of the ordinary soldier, the sword, 
i &man above the common rank. Mr. Wynne 
foulkes furnished an account of the finding of 
po a remains at Chester, on a site he considered 
have been that of the cemetery of the Black 
ars. Mr. E. P. Shirley exhibited fragments of 

hs rass-hooped wooden bucket found in the county 
0 Monaghan. Mr. H. Shaw exhibited a remark- 
able head-piece, formed of a series of iron plates, 


Mr. Gould exhibited to’ 











overlapping each other, and quilted between two 
pieces of canvass. It was found during the repairs 
of Davington Priory, Kent. Mr. J. G. Nichols 
read some particulars of the guilds in Coventry, in 
illustration of the Coventry tapestries. Mr. E.G. 
Squier read a description of the Indians of Nica- 
ragua, illustrated by a number of drawings of 
views, costumes, and antiquities. 

April 8rd.—J. Payne Collier, Vice-President, 
in the chiar. Mr. Tymms exhibited a Nocturnal, 
made by Alexis Schniep, of Vienna. Mr. Alex- 
ander, of Broadstairs, Kent, exhibited a sketch of 
some ancient pieces of cannon, found in a mass of 
concreted gravel by fishermen off thé North Fore- 
land. The Rev. R. Hawker exhibited drawings of 
Fonts and Piscine at Morwenstow and Bodmin. 
Mr. Evans communicated an account, and exhi- 
bited a cast of a seal of the fraternity of Saint 
Clement, of the middle of the fifteenth century, 
recently found in a garden at Berkhampstead. Mr. 
George Pryce communicated an account of some 
curious drawings, in outline, of subjects from the 
New Testament, on the walls of the Monastery of 
St. Augustine at Bristol, which he accompanied 
by tracings of the actual size of the originals. Mr. 
Pryce considered, from the costumes of some of the 
figures, that these drawings had been executed 
during the short reign of Queen Mary, when the 
old religion had been for a time revived in this 
kingdom. 


Noumismatic.—March 27th.—W. S. W. Vaux, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Thomas Kerr Lynch, 
Esq., was elected a member of the Society. Mr. 
Poole read a communication from Mr. Bergne, 
‘On a Penny of William I. or II.,’ presenting a 
fresh variety of type. Mr. Evans read a paper 
on M. de Saulcy’s ‘ Recherches sur la Numismatique 
Judaique,’ in which he drew particular attention 
to that savant’s attribution of the early shekels and 
half-shekels to Jaddus, the high-priest contempo- 
rary with Alexander the Great. He observed, 
that if the privilege of striking money had been 
yranted by the Greek monarch, we have no reason 
to think that it was withdrawn until the treacher- 
ous conquest of Jerusalem by the first Ptolemy, 
between which events there must have been many 
more years than the four of which we find record 
on the coins ; and that the period indicated by the 
coins would be yet further reduced if we exclude 
the money dated in the fourth year, which is ex- 
clusively of copper, and apparently of later fabric. 
The argument deduced from the weight of the 
shekels being the same as that of the tetradrachms 
of the Egyptian standard, was not of so much 
force as would appear primd facie, since some of 
the shekels of Simon Barchochebas have the same 
weight. Nevertheless, there could be no doubt that 
the coins attributed by M. de Saulcy to Jaddus were 
of an early date, perhaps even of a time antecedent 
to that of Alexander. Mr. Vaux observed, that 
judging by the fabric and character of the coins in 
question (excluding those in copper), he should 
be inclined to consider them as considerably ante- 
rior in date to the time of Alexander, and more 
probably to be referred to that of the return of 
the Jews from the Babylonish captivity—an attri- 
bution which was more consistent with the short 
period of the coinage, which would naturally have 
been interrupted on the interruption of the building 
of the city. ai 

SratisticaAL.—March 15th.—Annual Meeting. 
Lord Harry Vane in the chair. The report of 
the council was read. It stated that the session 
1855-6 had witnessed an unusual addition to the 
number of the members of the Society, which now 
consists of 882, of whom 313 were annual sub- 
scribers, and sixty-nine had compounded. The ex- 
penditure for 1855 was in excess of the income by 
upwards of 30/., and the balance in hand stood at 
a lower amount than usual. The liabilities of the 
Society had, however, been cleared off. The 
library had received considerable additions. The 
following were elected officers for the ensuing 
session. President,—The Earl of WHarrowby. 
Council, —C. Babbage, Esq., F.R.S.; James Bird, 








M.D. ; Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart, F.R.S.; William 
Farr, Esq., M.D., F.R.S.; the Earl Fitzwilliam, 
K.G., F.R.S.; J. W. Gilbart, Esq., F.R.S.; W. Au- 
gustus Guy, M.B, ; the Earl of Harrowby ; F. Hen- 
driks, Esq. ; James Heywood, Esq.,M.P., F.R.S. ; 
W. B. Hodge, Esq.; Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. ; 
Charles Jellicoe, Esq.; W. G. Lumley, Esq., 
B.C.L. ; Holt Mackenzie, Esq., F.G.S.; Herman 
Merivale, Esq.; Horace Mann, Esq. ; William 
Newmarch, Esq. ; W. D. Oswald, Esq. ; Lord Over- 
stone; the Bishop of Oxford, F.R.S.; Sir John 
Pakington, Bart., M.P.; G. Kettilby Rickards, 
Esq.; the Earl of Shaftesbury; R. A. Slaney, 
Esq.; Lord Stanley, M.P.; Colonel Sykes, 
F.R.S; Thomas Tooke, Esq., F.R.S.; J. W. 
Tottie, Esq. ; Lord Harry Vane, M.P.; the Rev. 
E. Wyatt- Edgell. 


ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—A pril 
2nd.—John Hodgson Hinde, Esq., in the chair. 
Mr. John Ventress was elected a Member. The 
Secretary laid on the table a donation from the 
Netherlands Society of Letters, Leyden,—‘ Frag- 
ments on Literature, History, and Antiquities.’ - 
Mr. Clayton laid on the table a packet of Roman 
and other coins, a donation from Mr. R. W. Grey, 
M.P., of Chipchase Castle. The Rev. Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh made a donation of Roman re- 
mains, recently dug up at the station of Chester- 
le-Street, in excavating a second additional burial- 
ground near the church, comprising a rare altar— 
one of three or four only discovered in Britain, - 
dedicated to Apollo—the inscription purporting 
that it was erected to that god by the Second 
Legion, styled ‘the august,’ in discharge of a 
voluntary and grateful vow. Dr. Bruce stated, 
that the noble Patron of the Society, when the 
Roman remains recently dug up at Bremenium 
were laid before him, generously made a donation 
of them to the Society, and added the remains re- 
covered during His Grace’s excavations three or 
four years ago. The coins discovered at Bremenium 
had been kindly deciphered and catalogued by Mr. 
Roach Smith, who was struck by the fact that 
none of them were of the Lower Empire—a cir- 
cumstance which might indicate that the Romans 
had retired from their advanced outpost of Breme- 
nium long before they finally quitted the Wall. 
Among the varied relics on the table, found at 
Bremenium, Dr. Bruce called attention to one re- 
markable object, resembling a lump of slag or 
cinder, but which, on near examination, was pal- 
pably all that remained of a coat of Roman chain- 
mail—lorica catenata. It was a common notion 
that chain-mail was not of higher antiquity than 
the reign of our own King John ; here was evidence 
to the contrary. Several implements of iron were 
among the remains, the head of a pick, resembling 
the implements of our colliery-hewers ; a hoe, such 
as may still be seen in daily use in Italy ; an iron 
link, apparently part of a shackle for prisoners. 
There were men and women’s shoes ; a rare piece 
of Samian pottery; knives, chisels, lance-heads, &c. 
The members had already been informed of the dis- 
covery of a tank or bath at Bremenium, with a 
sliding ‘door, such as may any day be seen at an 
English railway-station. Here was a portion of 
one of the wheels on which{the door ran to and fro, 
and also its axle. Mr. Featherstonhaugh stated 
that the Rev. J. P. De Pledge, curate of Chester- 
le-Street, had opened out within the fabric of the 
church the ancient cedilia and piscina, and in doing 
so had discovered a fragment of a pillar with Saxon 
carvings—interlacing work and other ornaments— 
on all sides. Mr. Clayton stated that, within the 
last few days, an altar had been found at Asica, 
with an inscription throwing light on what was 
formerly obscure. Horsley had figured an altar 
bearing the words ‘Dirus Veteribus,’ and ‘ Dirus’ 
was taken to bea proper name. Hodgson sug- 
gested that ‘Divis’ was probably the word; but 
this seemed to be too violent a conjecture, the two 
words being so dissimilar. The A‘sica inscription 
set the question at rest ; for in this case the words 
were ‘Dibus Veteribus’— the words, no doubt, 
inscribed on the altar given by Horsley, the letter 
B having been erroneously rendered &. ‘ Dibus 
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Veteribus’ was not the purest Latin ; but the trans- 
lation was clearly—‘To the Ancient Gods ;’ and 
Hodgson, though in error as to the words, was 
right as to the meaning. The Roman soldier, 
coming into a new country, not only erected altars 
to his own gods, but thought it expedient to con- 
ciliate those of Britain, and so make himself safe in 
his new quarters, Dr. Charlton read the second 
and concluding portion of the Rev. D. Haigh’s 
paper, which was full of interest; and not the least 
interesting passages were those which disclosed the 
existence of a poem, written in the dialect of Nor- 
thumbria, in the seventh century, conjectured by 
Mr. Kemble to be the work of Coedmon, the 
Whitby monk. Mr. Haigh also refuted the notion 
that representations of the crucifixion do not (or 
very rarely) occur prior to the tenth century. The 
Alnwick fragment, and the Ruthwell, Rothbury, 
Aycliffe, and other crosses, are proofs of higher 
antiquity. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL AssocraTion.—March 26th.— 
T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 
The Hon. Mrs. Erskine forwarded for inspection 
a highly curious figure of our Saviour found by a 
labourer in a field at Compton, Sussex. It is of 
copper gilt, three inches and three-eighths high, 
and, from the position of the arms, would seem to 
have constituted part of a representation of ‘The 
descent from the cross.’ The brow is encircled by 
a royal crown, the drapery, fastened above the right 
hip, falls in ample folds from the loins to the knees, 
and the right foot is placed over the left, so that 
but one nail was used in fixing the feet to the cross. 
The fashion of the crown and beard, and the quan- 
tity of drapery, indicate this relic to be the work 
of the latter half of the thirteenth century. It 
may probably have been once attached to the cover 
of a book, or have formed a portion of an extended 
sacred ornament, Dr. W. V. Pettigrew, exhibited 
a small oval silver watch, of about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Within a circle of 
Roman numerals is engraved a pedlar and dog 
crossing a bridge, and outside the circle the 
plate is adorned with rich foliage in niello-work. 
The interior is well finished, but catgut is used in 
place of the more modern chain. On the back 
plate is inscribed, ‘Hans Conrad Elchinger, fec. 
Amsterdami.’ Dr. Peftigrew also exhibited a 
dress sword of the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The triangular blade is engraved, and the 
silver hilt and shell guard richly decorated with 
perforated scrolls. Mr. Gunston exhibited three 
articles of pewter, lately discovered in Shadwell 
dock—a spoon, with a decorated handle, date 
1677 ; another, larger, and a porringer, with orna- 
mental handle. Somnie earthen vessels of this de- 
scription were found in St. Saviour’s churchyard, 
Southwark, in 1837. Mr. Bennett presented a 
copper cvin of Raimondo Perallos, of Rocafall, 
Grand Master of Malta from 1697 to 1720, and 
five others of Emanuel de Rohan, from 1775 to 
1798. These coins were recently found in Malta 
by Mr. Bennett. Mr. Syer Cuming read a 
paper ‘On Medalets presumed to relate to Mary 
Stuart.’ After enumerating a variety which have 
been declared to belong to this class, he proceeded 
to examine their devices in detail, and after noticing 
the principal varieties, considered them as deserving 
of more attention than they had yet obtained. 
They are surely not the effusions of chance or ca- 
price, the arbitrary combinations of names and 
mottos and national insignia without design, but 
contemporary records of political events ; and if 
those events be not the first and second marriage 
of Mary Stuart, it is difficult to point to what else 
they can refer. Mr. Cuming also read a paper 
*On Antiquities found at Alchester, Oxfordshire,’ 
and Mr. Norman Fisher exhibited a large collection 
from that locality, illustrative of the paper. They 
consisted of specimens of pottery, portions of tes- 
selated pavements, varies Waltons of glass, all of 
eman times. Alchester is the Alauna of the Bri- 
tons, and stood on the line of the ancient Akerman- 
street, and is two miles south of Bicester. “Here 
was the celebrated station of Allia Castra. The 
meeting concluded by the reading of the second 





part of a paper ‘On the seals of Endowed Gram- 
mar Schools, being those of the counties of Essex, 
Gloucester, Hants, Hereford, Hunts, Kent, Lan- 
caster, Leicester, Lincoln, Middlesex, and Mon- 
mouth,’ by Mr. Pettigrew, who exhibited impres- 
sions of the various seals, some of which were 
highly curious and illustrative of domestic costume. 


CHESTER ARCHEOLOGICAL. — March 27th, at 
Chester.—Major Egerton Leigh in the chair. A 
lecture on the ‘History of Organs’ was delivered 
by the Rev. W. E. Dickson, in which the instru- 
ment handed ‘down to ourselves from the middle 
ages was shown to have been derived fiom the very 
earliest times. Several drawings of ancient organs, 
taken from sculptures in the museum at Arles, were 
exhibited; and with these, a sketch from the 
Psalter of Eadwin, in the library at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and other illustrative examples. A 
Saxon writer mentions organs with gilt pipes as 
being: common in English churches in his days. 
In 757 the Byzantine Emperor sent an organ to 
the French church of St. Compiegne. William of 
Malmesbury speaks of organs at Glastonbury and 
Winchester. A complete key-board is first men- 
tioned as having been in use at Magdeburg towards 
the close of the 11th century : in this instance the 
scale ascended, not from left to right as now is the 
system, but from right to left of the player. Pedals 
were added in the 14thcentury. The ‘echo,’ the pre- 
cursor of the ‘swell,’ was invented by Jordanin1712. 
Several early instruments of great excellence still in 
existence were specified, and Handel’s expression of 
admiration of the English-made organs, on the 
occasion of his residing in this country, was 
noticed. The lecture concluded with a critical 
notice of the organ-building of the present cen- 
tury, and its great improvement during the last 
few years, accompanied with some remarks upon 
the true character of these instruments, their most 
appropriate position in churches, and their general 
management. One of the ancient organs par- 
ticularly alluded to at an early part of the lecture 
forms a part of the Arles series; it is locally 
known as the ‘Hydraulic organ,’ and it appears, 
according to Mr. Dickson, “strangely enough, to 
have been played ‘by the help of steam.” 


‘LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE Histortic.-—April 
3rd, at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool.—Dr. Mac- 
intyre in the chair. Archdeacon Jones and Mr. J. 
Hibbert were elected members. Various presents 
were received from the Antiquarian Societies of 
Normandy and Orleans, from the Ossianic Society 
of Dublin, from the Norfolk and the Cambrian 
Arch ological Institutions, and numerous private 
individuals. Many interesting objects were exhi- 
bited, among which may be specified a beautiful 
sword, having its hilt formed of carved ivory, and 
a numerous collection illustrative of a paper ‘On 
the Roman Remains recently discovered at Wal- 
ton-le-Dale, near Preston,’ read by Mr. C. Hard- 
wick. Mr. Dobson communicated a notice of two 
Monumental Brasses of late date, which have been 
found at Preston ; and a note was read from some 
slips furnished by Dr. Kendrick, respecting a 
“yard of ale.” Mr. Hardwick's paper contained 
much valuable illustration of the period of the 
Roman sway in Britain, and was especially calcu- 
lated to elucidate the disputed route of the Tenth 
Iter of Antoninus. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ARCHOLOGICAL, 
—March 13th, at Liverpool.—Mr. J. T. Dawson, 
Vice-President, in the chair. A paper by Dr. 
Julius Oppeil, of Paris, on the ‘Discovery of the 
Cuneiform Characters, and of the Mode of Inter- 
preting them,’ was read by the Honorary Secre- 
tary. The paper was copiously illustrated. 


Roya Instirution.—April 4th.—Sir Henry 


Holland, V-P., in the chair. Henry E. Roscoe, 
Esy., B.A. Ph.D., ‘On the Measurement of the 
Chemical Action of Light.’ The Lecturer having 
given a short account of the chemical action 





effected by the solar light, and by som arti) 
lights, proceeded to explain the process and ape 
ratus by which Professor Bunsen, of Hei 
and himself, had endeavoured to arrive at ty 
positive measure of the chemical action of the gly 
rays, and to discover the laws by which the 
actions are regulated. These experiments, thoug 
still incomplete, have established the following fay 
in connexion with this subject :—1. That 
amount of decomposition effected by the light i 
directly proportional to the time during which th 
exposure takes place. 2. That the amount of 
composition is directly proportional to the amou 
or intensity of the light. After describing the moh 
of experimenting which was adopted, Mr. Rogy 
concluded by expressing his conviction that bel 
long some such instrument for the measurement ¢ 
the action of the chemical rays would be ad 

April 7th.—The Duke of Northumberland, KG, 
President, in the chair. Hon.Mr. Justice Crampto, 
Montague Chambers, Esq., M.P. Q.C., Chara 
Palmer, Esq., and Thomas Wilson, Esq., wx 
elected Members. 


PuHoToeRAPHic, — April 3rd.— Sir W. J. New 
ton in the chair. The Right Hon. the Ea 
Craven ; H. M. Prior, Esq.; S. W. Bulty, Eay,; 
and J. Johnston, Esq., were elected Member ¢ 
the Society. Sir W. Newton read a paper ‘th 
Printing by Development.’ Mr. Hardwick rel 
a paper ‘On the Chemical Composition of th 
Photographie Image.’ 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday—Geographical, §§ p.m.—(1. Letter to the Secretary fm 
Dr. Sutherland: Natal, 8S. Africa. 2. Later Accounts » 
specting Dr. Livingston; and Return Routes of the Amb 
Merchants across Africa. Communicated by the Ean d 
Clarendon, 3. On certain Arid Districts and the Caused 
their Dryness, by Thomas Hopkins, Esq.) 
British Architects, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday—Linnean, 8 p.m. 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Discussion upon Mr. Drysdale} 
Paper on Steep Gradients of Railways,and the Locomotira 
employed.) 

Pathological, 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Huxley on Physiology am 
Comparative Anatomy.) 

Wednesday—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. F. Bennoch, Thread 
Fibre Gilding.) 

London Institution, 7 p.m. 

Ethnological, & p.m.—(1. Mr. Squier on certain Undeseritel 
Ruins and Antiquities Discovered by him in Hondum, 
their Relation to other Monuments in that State, anda 
certain Languages of Central America. 
Dohne on the Zulu Language.) 

Thursday —Royal, +} p.m. 

Antiquarian, 8 p.m. 

Artists’ and Amateurs’ Conversazione, 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Tyndall on Light.) 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8§ p.m.—(H. Bence Jones, M.D.@ 
Ventilation, and the means of determining its Amount) 
Saturday.— Medical, 8 p.m. 

Asiatic, 2. p.m.—(C. P. Brown, Esq., on the Present State d 
the Hindu Population of India; with some Notice oftl 
Mahommedans.) 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Dr. A. W, Hofmann, on the Not 
Metallic Elements, their Manufacture and Application) 


2. Rev. JL 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Adams's (H. G.) Sea Side Lesson Book, 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
Airy’s (G. B ) Six Lectures on Astronomy, 3rd edit. royal 12m0,k. 
Anderson’s (R.) Modern Geography, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Bath's (J.) Profit Calculator, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
Beaumont’s (Rev. Dr. J.) Life, post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Kogatzky’s Golden Treasury, 32mo, cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. 
Border Lands of Spain and France, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 64. 
Roulton’s (J ) Fragments of the Great Diamond, 12mo, cl., 28.6 
Chambers’ Atlas for the People, new ed., 4to, cloth, 15s. 
- Parlour edition, 4to, cloth, lés. 
Costello's (I. 8.) Lay of the Stork, 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Dawn and Day, or Messiah as Revealed in the Types, p. 8v0, 566 
Eastern Hospitals, by a Lady, 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 
Ferry’s (G.) Vagabond Life, feap. 8vo, cloth. 
Gilfillan’s (Rev. G.) Grand Discovery, 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
Irving's (W.) Life of Washington, Vol. I. and II., royal 8v0, £14 
Kingdon’s (Rev. S. N.) History of the Sabbath, feap., cloth, 2. 
Letters to a Child, new edition, 32mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Melincourt, 12mo, boards, 2s. 
Milligan’s (S.) Poems, | vol., feap., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Morgan’s (J.) Hidden Life, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Naturalist (The), Vol. V., 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Oxford Essays 1856, Svo, sewed, 7s. 6d. : 
Oxenden’s (Rev. A.) Pathway of Safety, feap., cloth, 7s. 6d- 
Poe’s (E.) Complete Works, 4 vols., post 8vo, cloth, £1 &. ar} 
Soames’s Anglo-Saxon Church, 4th edit., crown 8vo, cloth, 
Soldier’s (The) Home, feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. ‘ 
Stewart’s Works, Vol. IX., vo, cloth, 12s. 
Vehse’s Memoirs of the Court and Aristocracy of Austria, £116 
Whately’s Detached Thoughts, 12mo, cloth, new edit., 38. 
White’s (J.) Mental Arithmetic, new edit.. 12mo, cloth, 3s; Ody 
Wordsworth’s Is the Church of Rome the Babylon, &e.,3rd dy 
Young Naturalisv’s Library, Vol. I., cloth, 1s. 6d. 





——= 


To Corresroxpexts.—F L. It is not our province to critid# 
the value of communications presented to the Learned @ 
our reports being furnished officially by the Secretaries. 4 
A Well-wisher.—received. In reply to a correspondentat 
cester, who complains of delay in procuring the ‘ Literary iis 
ofa newsman of that town, we may state that on and aftet 
doy it will be kept for sale at all the principal railway s 
throughout the kingdom. 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 


_ASSURANC 





Chairman. 
CHARLES DOWNES, Ese 


Deputy Chairman. 


THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, 


MY. 





SPECIAL 


NOTICE. 


ANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANTS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTURISTS generally, 
L are invited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Estab- 
lished in 1834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Companies; at the same time, Parties 

with it do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in mutual Offices. , + h 
Upwards of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds (including Bonuses) have been paid to Widows, Children, 
snd other parties holding Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formatien. 
Thirteen Thousand Pounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 
The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds. : 
Income Tax abated in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Parliament. 


All Forms of Proposals, &c., to be 


had, on application, at the office, 8, WarERLoo Pace, Patn Matz, Lonpon; or 


from the Agents established in all the large Towns of the Kingdom, 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





Tae LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 each, payable 
atevery important place in Europe. These notes are issued with- 
outcharge, and they are cashed abroad free of commission. The 
Rank also issues, free of charge, Letters of Credit on all the prin- 
cipal cities and towns in Europe. The Letters of Credit are issued 
only at the Head Office in Lothbury. The Circular Notes may be 
obtained at the Head office in Lothbury, or at any of the branches 
win, 

Westminster Branch.. 
Bloomsbi ‘ 


1, St, James’s Square. 
ury 
Southwark 


. 214, High Holborn, 

3, Wellington Street, Borough. 
Eastern 87, High Street, Whitechapel. 
Marylebone .. 4, Stratford Place, Oxford St. 

Temple Bar sees 217, Strand. 
The rate of interest allowed on deposits of £5C0 and upwards at 
the Bank or any of its branches is now five per cent. 


J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 





HE CASH ACCOUNT for the Year 1855, 
the Statement of Assets and Liabilities, and the TWENTY- 
SECOND ANNUAL Report of the Directors of the MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, as presented to the Members at 
the late General Meeting, are now printed and ready for delivery, 
ona written or personal application at the Society’s offices. 
39, King Street, Cheapside. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Fleet Street, London, April Ist, 1836. 

Notice is hereby given, that the Dividends for the year 1855, on 
the Shares in this Society, are NOW PAYABLE, any day between 
the hours of 11 and 3 o’clock. 

By order of the Directors, 
W.SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


RESSING CASES.— AT MR. MECHI’S 

ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADEN- 
HALL STREET, and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the finest 
specimens of British manufactures, in Dressing-cases, Work -boxes, 
Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility or 
luxury. A separate department for Papier Maché Manufactures 
and Bagatelle-tables. Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, 
Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders executed. The same Prices 


charged at all the Establishments. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
AX ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 


Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
are practised by persons who advertise the speecy,safe,and 

eure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 


__Tondon: W. Kentand Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 
(GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep in toe Roya Lacunpry, 


And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tar Finest Starch SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 84d. 














ANK OF LONDON, 
Threadneedle Street and Charing Cross. 
Cuainman.—Sir JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Bart., M.P. 
Vicr-Cuainman.—JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq. 

Current Accounts are received, and Interest allowed on 
Balances. 
£5 per Cent. Interest is at present allowed on Deposits, with 
Ten days’ notice of withdrawal on sums of £10 and upwards. 
. By order, 
MATTHEW MARSHALL, Jun. Manager. 
BENJAMIN SCOTT, Secretary. 
Threadneedle Street, March 20, 1856. 


BR K OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON. 
EstastisHep A.D. 1844. 

Parties desirous of investing Money are requested to examine 
the plan of the BANK OF DEPOSIT. Prospectuses and Forms 
for opening Accounts SENT FREE on application. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 








ESTABLISHED 1838. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
No, 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
At the recent Division of Profits the Assets were 
valued at ..... - £176,861 
The Liabilities at. - £144,376 


Leaving a Surplus for division of .... a £32,485 

The business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. 

Loans continue to be made to Assurers on undoubted Personal 
or other Security. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 
in this Society. will be reopened on WEDNESDAY, the 2nd da 
of April next. 


QCEWEPES’ S MALVERN SELTZER 

WATER. In order to manufacture an Artificial Water, 
which shall be a successful imitation of the Natural Spring, a per- 
fect solution of the Chemical ingredients is essential, and this can 
alone be effected by the aid of PURE WATER. It was the know- 
ledge of this important fact that induced J. SCHWEPPE and Co. 
to establish their new Manufacture of 

ARTIFICIAL SELTZER WATER at MALVERN, 

Where they have leased the Spring of the Holy Well, so renowned 
for its sweetness and purity. From the »emarkable efficiency of 
this Water as a solvent of the CHLORIDES and CAKBONATES 
which form the ingredients of the natural springs at Nassau, J. 
SCHWEPPE and Co. are enabled to produce a SELTZER WATER 
possessing all those CHEMICAL and MEDICINAL properties 
which have rendered the original Spring s0 celebrated. It is pre- 
pared as an JErated Water, and may be recommended to the 
public generally, as at all times a most refreshing and delightful 
beverage. 

J. SCHWEPPE and Co. continue their usual Manufacture of 
SODA, MAGNESIA, and POTASS WATERS, and LEMONADE, 
at.their respective Establishments, London, Liverpool, Bristol, and 
Derby. Every bottle is protected by a Red Label over the Cork, 
representing their signature. 
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MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 
RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1840-53-54 and 1855, ineluding their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). THE STRONGEST, 
Best, anv CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 


Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
474, Moorgate Street, City. . Circulars free by post. 





APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


[4 and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food. The daily use of this aromatic and 
delicious Sauce is the best safeguard to health. Sold by the Pro- 
prietors, Lea and Perrins, 19, Fenchurch Street, London, and 
68, Broad Street, Worcester; also by Messrs. Barclay and Sons, 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Merchants, 
London ; and generally by the principal Dealers in Sauce. 

N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
and Ferrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 





UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY AND THE 
ARISTOCRACY THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, an Oriental 
Botanical Preparation for Improving and Beautifying the 
Complexion. It eradicates all Redness, Tan, Pimples, Spots, 
Freckles, Discolorations, and other cutaneous visitations. The 
radiant bloom it imparts to the Cheek, and the softness and deli- 
cacy which it induces of the Hands and Arms, render it indispen- 
sable to every toilet. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 


TIFRICE. Compounded of Oriental ingredients, imported at a 
great expense, this Powder is of inestimable value in Preserving 
and Beautifying the Teeth, imparting to them a Pearl-like White- 
ness, Strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath Sweet 
and Pure. 

Cavurion.—The words “ROWLANDS’ ODONTO” are on the 
Label, and “‘ A Rowranp & Sons, 20, Harton Garpen,” engraved 
on the Government Stamp affixed on each Box. Price 2s. 9d. 

Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR with ease, comfort, and certainty, by the PATENT 
GALVANIC COMBS and BRUSHEs, which are also an unfail- 
ing remedy for nervous headache and all neuralgic affections. 
Illustrated Pamphlets, “‘ Why Hair becomes Grey, and its Re- 
medy,” gratis, or by post for four Stamps.—F. M. HERRING, 32, 
Basinghall Street, where testimonials, and the effect on grey hair 
may be seen. 

Agents: Child, South Gallery, Crystal Palace; Savory and 
Moore, Chemists ; Atkinson, 24, Old Bond Street ; Hendrie, 12, 
Tichborne Street; Twinberrow, 2, Edwards Street, Portman 
Square ; Saunders, 315n, and Winter, 205, Oxford Street; Ross, 
119, and Warrener, 191, Bishopsgate Street; Fisher and Co., and 
Godfrey and Cvok, Conduit Street. 








ow srs OINTMENT and PILLS 


superior REMEDIES for the CURE of SORES and 
WOUNDS.—Letitia Philips, of Langum, South Wales, injured 
her arm so severely, when out in a boat dredging for oysters, that 
she was unable to use it for several months afterwards, continually 
suffering the most excruciating pain. In the hopes of deriving 
some benefit, she tried surgeon after surgeon, all round the 
country, but neither of them could heal the wounds; in fact, every 
available remedy was tried without any good effect. Holloway’s 
Ointment and Pills were then;resorted to,and these invaluable 
medicines soon effected a perfect cure, and the injured part can 
scarcely be observed. Sold by all Druggists; and at Professor 
Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden 
Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, 
Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 


Pricé Is. 1§d. and 2s. 9d. per box, 


LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
This preparation is one of the benefits which the science of 
modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for during the 
first twenty years of the present century to speak of a cure for the 
Gout was considered a romance ; but now the efficacy and safety 
of this medicine is so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testi- 
monials from persons in every rank of life, that public opinion 
proclaims this as one of the most important discoveries of the pre- 
sentage. These Pills require neither attention nor confinement, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
—Sold by Prout and Harsant, 229, Strand, London ; and all Medi- 
cine Vendors. 
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CAPITAL, £50,000 (WITH POWER TO INCREASE TO £250,000), IN 5000 SHARES OF £10 EACH. 
DEPOSIT ON ALLOTMENT, £2 PER SHARE. 
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great success together with the immense profits that have attended the Publishing business, as conducted by individual firms, and the rapidly 
increasing demand for Literature, have suggested the establishment of a Public Association, with an ample capital, for carrying out, in the most 
extensive Manner, every department of Literary Publication ; and which, by the exercise of liberality to Authors, and consideration for the interests of the 
Public, May secure the support of the Scientific and Literary world of Europe. 


, will be open on Thursday, the 24th, when Prospectuses may be obtained containing the 
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WORKS ON BOTANY. 








SCIENTIFIC. 


CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE; 


Comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, and of other Botanical Establish- 
ments in Great Britain, with suitable Descriptions. By SIR W. J. HOOKER, F.L.S., 
Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew. In Numbers, each containing 6 coloured 
Plates. Royal 8vo, Published Monthly. Price 3s, 6d, Vols. I. to XI, price 42s. 
each, 


A CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 
PLANTS. 


The Plates selected from Curtis’s Botanjeal Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by 
SIR W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Intro- 
duction, and Instructions for their Culture, by JOHN CHARLES LYONS, 100 
coloured Plates, Royal 4to. Price £5 5s, ra 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M_.D., F.R.S., &c. In 2 vols. With 130 Plates. 
Royal 4to. Price £12 12s, coloured; £8 165s. plain. 


THE RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA; 


Being an Account of the Rhododendrons recently discovered in the Mountains of Eastern 
Himalaya. By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 30 Plates, by W. Fitcn. Im- 


perial folio. Price £3 16s, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM. 
HIMALAYAN PLANTS, 


Chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim under the superintendence of the late 
J. F. CATHCART, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and 
Analyses by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.B.S. With 24 coloured Plates by Fircen, and 
an illuminated Title-page. Folio. Price £5 5s, 


FLORA ANTARCTICA ; 


Or, Botany of the Antarctic Voyage of H.M. Discovery Ships Erebus and Terror, in the 
years 1839-43, under the command of Captain Sir J. C. Ross, F.R.S. By DR. 
HOOKER, F.R.S. Published under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.; With 200 Plates. 2 vols. royal 4to, Price £10 lds. coloured; £7 10s, 
plain. . 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; 


Or, History of the British Seaweeds: containing Coloured Figures and Descriptions of all 
the Species of Alge inhabiting the Shores of the British Islands. By WILLIAM 
HENRY HARVEY, M.D., M.R.1.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of 
Dublin, and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 Plates. £7 12s, 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH 
MYCOLOGY ; 


Or, Figures and Descriptions of the Funguses of interest and novelty indigenous to Bri- 
tain. By Mrs, HUSSEY. Royal 4to. First Series, 90 coloured Plates, price 
£7 12s. 6d.; Second Series, 48Plates, price £4 2s, 6d, 


POPULAR. 


oo 


POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY; 


Containing a Familiar and Technical Description of Hardy and Frame Plants, suitable 
for cultivation in the Garden, By AGNES CATLOW. With 20 coloured Plates by 
W. Fitcx. Royal 16mo, Price 10s, 6d. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY; 


Containing a familiar and technical Description of the Plants most common to the British 


CATLOW. Third Edition. In twelve chapters, each being the Botanical Lesson for 
the month. With 20 coloured Plates, 


POPULAR HISTORY OF THE 
PALMS. 


| With 20 tinted Land 





F.LS. Royal lémo. Price 10s, 6d. 


Cuartes Dauseny, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Botany in the University of Oxford, 
With 20 tinted Landscapes in Chromo-lithography. Royal 16mo. Price 10s, 6d, 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
FERNS 


AND THE ALLIED PLANTS. Comprising the Club Mosses, Pepperworts, and Horsetails. 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., Curator of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea, Second 
Edition. With 22 coloured Plates by Fircu. Royall6mo. Price 10s, 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
SEAWEEDS ; 


Comprising their Structure, Fructification, Specific Characters, Arrangement, and General 
Distribution, with Notices of some of the Fresh-water Alge. By the Rev. D. LANDS 
BOROUGH, A.L.S, Second Edition. With 20 coloured Plates by Frrcx, Royal 6m. 
Price 10s, 6d. 


“. 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY; 


Or, Description of ‘the Botanical and Commercial Characters of the principal Articles of 
Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Per 
fumery, &. By THOMAS C, ARCHER, With 20 coloured Plates. Royal 160. 
Price 10s, 6d, 


VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS; 


Descriptive of Forest Trees, Ferns, Mosses, and Lichens. By MARY ROBERTS. With 





20 coloured Plates by Frrcx. Royal 16mo. Price 10s. 6d. 
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Isles, adapted to the study of either the Artificial or Natural System. By AGNES | 
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POPULAR GEOGRAPHY of PLANTS; 


Or, A BOTANICAL EXCURSION ROUND THE WORLD. By E. M.C. Edited by | 
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